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The  Editor  s Desk 


This  is  the  first  time  the  Massachusetts  State  College  Quarterly 
has  been  published  so  early  in  the  college  year.  The  Editors  wish  to  take 
this  occasion  to  publicly  thank  Messieurs  Machmer,  Rand,  Emery,  Glick, 
and  Dickinson  of  the  Academic  Activities  Board  for  their  cooperation 
in  establishing  The  Quarterly  as  an  independent  organization,  thereby 
permitting  publication  of  an  early  fall  issue.  We  are  a growing  institution 
and  the  future  indeed  looks  auspicious. 


* * * * * 


Besides  being  our  first  year  as  an  independent  activity,  separate  from 
the  Collegian,  1946  is  also  our  tenth  year  of  continuous  publication.  To 
celebrate  the  anniversary,  we  are  planning  a gala  Quarterly  sponsored, 
semi-formal  Gardenia  Dance  in  early  November.  Watch  the  Collegian 
for  further  details. 


If  you  like  to  write,  why  not  contribute  something  for  our  next 
issue — to  be  published  in  a few  months ? All  sorts  of  material  are  accept- 
able— short  stories,  articles  of  opinion,  narrative,  scientific  papers,  verse, 
etc.  Manuscripts  may  be  submitted  to  any  of  the  editors. 


Our  annual  competition  for  positions  on  The  Quarterly  Editorial 
and  Business  Boards  is  now  on.  For  further  information,  get  in  touch 
with  one  of  the  Editors  or  the  Business  Manager. 


A Coed  Speaks 


ROSEMARY  SPEER  ’47 


The  female  of  any  species  is 
supposed  to  be  a clinging  vine, 
who  is  traditionally  protected  by 
the  powerful  male.  She  is  a help- 
less ornament  without  intelligence 
or  any  rights  of  her  own.  Although 
this  philosophy  has  repeatedly  been 
proved  false,  many  men  still  ad- 
here to  it,  unwilling  to  concede  in 
the  slightest  degree  that  their  ab- 
solute masculine  superiority  is 
merely  a wishful  myth.  Now  after 
a three-year  absence  a group  of 
these  diehards  has  returned  to 
Massachusetts  State  College  to 
take  up  again  where  they  left  off. 
Before  they  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  college  has  degenerated 
to  a female  seminary  and  that 
girls  have  thrown  away  their  femi- 
ninity, they  should  consider  care- 
fully the  problems  that  war  has 
brought  to  MSC  and  the  solutions 
that  have  been  worked  out  for 
them. 

My  class  entered  Massachusetts 
State  College  in  1943,  the  year 
after  the  mass  departure  of  the 
men.  It  was  like  coming  to  a poor- 
girls’  Smith  College.  There  were 
girls  everywhere — 700  of  them — 
in  slacks,  dirty  old  dungarees,  and 
even  red  flannel  underwear.  We 
freshmen  were  horrified;  College 
girls  were  supposed  to  be  smooth 
and  chic.  We  were  astonished  to 
find  college  spirit  at  a low  ebb. 
The  Community  Chest  and  War 
Bond  drives  were  a dismal  flop. 
The  Collegian,  left  with  a staff  of 
five  girls  and  one  man,  was  strug- 
gling valiantly  to  keep  itself  in 
print.  “Was  Mass.  State  always 


like  this?”  we  wondered.  “Was  it 
always  such  a sprawling,  lifeless, 
heartless  giant?”  Soon  the  upper- 
class  girls  answered  our  question 
and  unveiled  before  our  humble 
eyes  the  great  promise  of  the 
future.  “Just  wait”,  they  told  us. 
“Wait  until  the  boys  come  back 
and  things  get  back  to  normal 
again — to  those  frat  dances  with 
the  lights  off  and  the  chaperones 
shut  away  in  an  upstairs  room;  to 
a real  Amherst  weekend;  to  the  C 
Store  rumbling  with  bass  voices; 
to  four  men  to  every  girl — just 
wait  and  see.”  We  were  young  and 
hopeful;  so  we  waited. 

We  had  fun  that  first  year,  for 
the  58th  more  than  made  up  for 
the  eight  girls  to  one  male  student 
ration.  At  night  as  we  tumbled 
down  Butterfield  Hill  to  the  diner 
to  find  it  closed  from  lack  of  help, 
our  spirits  were  light  at  the 
thought  of  the  glowing  future.  Per- 
haps we  would  be  in  college  to  see 
the  happy  days  return — the  four 
men  to  every  girl,  the  vie  parties, 
the  football  games.  Someday  the 
war  would  end,  and  we  would 
see  things  back  to  normal.  It 
was  hard  living  three  in  a single 
room  in  cold,  inconvenient  frater- 
nity houses  sophomore  year  so 
that  Lewis,  Thatcher,  and  the  Ab- 
bey could  be  turned  over  to  the 
17-year-old  ASTRPs.  But  some- 
times we  discovered,  caught  way  at 
the  back  of  our  desk  drawers,  let- 
ters that  had  been  written  back  in 
the  golden  age  of  MSC,  and  once 
we  found  a set  of  graduation 
proofs  which  we  used  as  pinups. 
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On  our  closet  floors  we  could  see 
bottle  rings,  an  unmistakable  re- 
minder of  those  famed  vie  parties 
when,  as  we  had  frequently  been 
told,  beer  and  whiskey  flowed  like 
ginger  ale.  Sometime,  we  believed, 
these  boring  days  with  their  mono- 
tonous round  of  classes,  sorority 
meetings,  movies,  trips  to  Sarris’, 
and  studying  would  end.  Someday 
there  would  be  men  in  our  classes, 
men  in  the  C store,  men  for  bas- 
ketball and  football  teams,  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  at  least  four  of 
them  to  every  one  of  us.  Sometime 
things  would  get  back  to  normal; 
so  we  cherished  our  fraternity 
houses  and  waited. 

There  were  many  things  to  keep 
us  busy  during  the  war  years — 
things  that  the  reputedly  helpless 
coed  wasn’t  supposed  to  have  a 
share  in.  On  our  shoulders  was 
dumped  the  task  of  preserving 
State’s  traditions  so  that  every- 
thing would  be  the  same  when  the 
boys  came  back.  We  went  on  with 
the  hazing,  the  athletics  to  a lim- 
ited degree.  We  tried  to  have  a 
Military  Ball,  and,  after  a year’s 
lapse,  a Winter  Carnival.  The  Col- 
legian and  the  Index,  traditional 
male  strongholds,  came  to  life 
again  under  girl  editors.  As  the 
Senate,  Adelphia,  and  the  Maroon 
Key  became  obsolete,  WSGA,  Iso- 
gon,  and  Scrolls  took  over.  For  a 
while  the  few  remaining  fellows, 
no  matter  how  incompetent,  were 
chosen  for  class  officers;  but  as 
the  weakness  of  this  policy  became 
evident,  girls  were  chosen  for  ma- 
jor offices.  New  traditions  were 
instituted  under  their  leadership: 
the  music  festival,  the  Concert 
Series  Association,  the  Collegian 
Pops  Concert.  There  was  a great 
challenge  to  women  everywhere, 


and  Mass.  State’s  women  met  it 

Well. 

Sometimes  we,  who  had  never 
known  them,  almost  forgot  there 
were  golden  days  in  store.  For  us 
there  had  always  been  strong  girl 
leaders,  a feminine  C Store,  wrin- 
kled dungarees  and  men’s  shirts. 
We  had  helped  build  a strong  girl’s 
organization  and  had  worked  our- 
selves up  to  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility  in  it.  Although  with 
our  lips  we  could  chant  with  the 
girls  who  knew,  “Wait  for  the 
wonderful  days  when  the  men  come 
back  and  college  goes  back  to  nor- 
mal”, in  our  hearts  we  knew  that 
we  had  built  up  some  good  days 
too,  and  that  readjusting  to  the 
former  set-up  would  take  us  a long 
time. 

Now,  according  to  all  the  pre- 
scribed signs,  MSC  is  getting  back 
to  normal.  Is  this  the  dream  we 
have  held  before  us  these  three 
years?  Did  we  take  care  of  our 
frat  houses  only  to  be  quickly 
pushed  out  without  even  a thank 
you?  Are  these  a sample  of  those 
perfect  frat  dances  when  the  boys 
bring  their  own  bottles,  drain  them, 
and  throw  them  out  the  front  win- 
dows of  our  sorority  houses  ? If 
they  are,  we’ll  leave  the  lights  on, 
thank  you.  As  the  famed  four 
men  for  every  girl  return,  we  are 
slapped  in  the  face  by  their  atti- 
tude. They  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  the  girls  who  have  carried  on 
for  the  last  three  years  should 
immediately  drop  everything  they 
have  done  and  turn  suddenly  into 
fragile  flowers.  Girls  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  They  should 
sit  back  and  look  beautiful  and  pat 
the  strong  handsome  he-men  on 
the  back.  They  should  salaam  five 
times  before  entering  the  College 
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Store,  and  once  inside  should  im- 
mediately give  up  a chair  to  the 
nearest  man.  What  did  the  boys 
want  the  girls  to  do  when  they 
left — sit  back  and  spread?  Were 
we  to  stagnate,  reading  their  let- 
ters, and  turn  into  a generation 
of  New  England  Nuns? 

The  “good  old  days”  have  not 
come  back  to  Massachusetts  State 
College,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  returned  veterans.  A 
long  time  must  pass  before  the 
casual  prewar  days  of  masculine 
superiority  can  return.  This  period 
of  readjustment  needs  slow,  tact- 
ful handling.  The  veteran  who  con- 
tinually proclaims  in  very  dis- 


Nimrod 


At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  re- 
ceived a gift  from  his  father;  a 
present  that  makes  the  eyes  of  any 
boy  that  age  glow  with  excite- 
ment. There  it  was  on  the  table 
in  a corner  of  his  bedroom,  a .22 
calibre  rifle  with  a soft  lustrous 
wooden  stock  and  glowing,  dull- 
blue  barrel.  Complete  to  a sling 
strap  that  tinkled  noisily  as  he 
handled  it,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
tacit  admission  from  his  father 
that  he  had  come  of  age.  In  the 
morning,  clad  in  pajamas,  he  car- 
ried his  proud  possession  down- 
stairs to  the  breakfast  table,  his 
head  spinning  with  visions  of  the 
game  that  would  fall  before  the 


gusted  tones,  “When  I was  here 
before,  girls  didn’t  do  that”,  is 
going  to  get  nowhere  fast  in  solv- 
ing this  problem.  If  he  can  only 
learn  to  look  around  him  before 
he  complains,  to  take  it  easy  until 
he  learns  what’s  going  on,  and 
above  all  to  forget  about  the  “good 
old  days”,  he  will  soon  see  the  girls 
tucking  their  shirts  back  into  the 
ragbags  they  came  from,  giving 
their  dungarees  and  slacks  back  to 
their  fathers  and  brothers.  If  he 
watches  quietly,  he  may  see  the 
boys  gradually  taking  back  the 
positions  they  lost.  Perhaps,  if  he 
waits  long  enough,  he  may  see 
the  dawn  of  a new  day,  a new 
golden  age  at  M.S.C. 


RAY  E.  MALLOY  ’47 

shining  weapon.  The  bolt  clicked 
smoothly  as  he  worked  it  back 
and  forth,  ignoring  the  plate  of 
steaming  pancakes  before  him. 
Only  with  reluctance  did  he  lay  the 
gun  aside  to  devour  the  meal  hasti- 
ly, so  as  to  return  to  his  rapt  wor- 
ship. 

For  as  long  as  an  hour  at  a 
time  he  would  sit  adjusting  the 
polished,  precise-looking  peepjsight 
and  squinting  down  the  long  sur- 
face of  the  polished  blue  barrel. 
He  sighted  the  rifle  on  a great 
black  crow  his  imagination  had  so 
conveniently  placed  at  eye-level  on 
top  of  the  bookcase  near  the  win- 
dow. Before  very  long  he  had 
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solved  all  of  the  gun’s  little  mys- 
teries by  methodically  disassem- 
bling it  on  the  kitchen  floor.  He 
longed  to  sling  it  over  his  shoulder 
and  go  out  in  search  of  his  first 
game.  But  no,  his  father  had 
warned  him  very  positively  to  wait 
until  Saturday  when  he  would  ac- 
company him.  To  him  this  new 
weapon  was  a serious  matter  to  be 
approached  cautiously;  to  the  boy 
it  was  a glorious  adventure  to  be 
fully  savored  and  enjoyed.  He  a- 
woke  each  morning  and  gazed  at 
the  rifle,  much  as  a lover  of  sculp- 
ture would  stand  reverent  before 
some  new  work  of  Rodin.  He  felt 
a boyish  resentment  towards  his 
mother.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
did  not  appreciate  the  supreme  im- 
portance and  implication  of  his 
latest  possession.  Glowingly  he 
told  her  of  the  game  he  would 
bring  back  from  his  forays.  She 
could  cook  it  for  the  family  meals. 
But  she  would  not  be  bothered 
cooking  any  “nasty  dead  squir- 
rels”, as  she  put  it.  All  this  seemed 
to  strengthen  the  bond  of  comrade- 
ship between  him  and  his  father. 
Dad  knew  he  was  grown-up  now 
and  could  handle  the  gun  safely; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  given 
it  to  him.  His  father  seemed  to 
him  now  the  most  understanding 
person  in  the  world.  There  was  no 
one  like  him.  Condescendingly,  he 
told  himself  that  mother  was  all 
right,  but  things  like  this  were  for 
men  only. 

Wednesday  had  come,  and  his 
patience  could  hardly  be  restrained 
as  he  gazed  at  the  rifle  in  all  its 
shining  magnificence.  Visible  from 
his  bedroom  window,  the  not-too- 
distant  hills,  with  their  mane  of 
trees  waving  in  the  brisk  spring 
breeze,  seemed  to  beckon  to  him. 
An  idea  crept  into  his  surprised 


consciousness.  He  would  search  the 
drawers  of  the  bureau  in  his  fa- 
ther’s room;  perhaps  there  were 
some  shells  hidden  there.  As  a 
background  to  his  thoughts  he 
could  hear  the  muffled,  nasal  whirr 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner  filtering  up 
from  the  first  floor  of  the  house  as 
his  mother  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties.  Turning  the  idea  over 
in  his  mind,  he  had  visions  of  the 
stern  punishment  his  father  would 
mete  out  when  he  discovered  this 
disobedient  act.  He  would  take  the 
gun  away;  perhaps  never  to  return 
it.  A strained  patience  would  hold 
no  longer,  however,  so  he  tiptoed 
silently  towards  his  father’s  bed- 
room, keenly  excited  at  the  idea 
of  a new  adventure.  Once  in  the 
room  he  searched  the  dresser 
quickly  and  quietly,  but  to  no 
avail.  Framed  in  the  shining  win- 
dows, the  tree  covered  hills  seemed 
to  beckon  even  more  urgently,  in- 
creasing his  determination.  Scores 
of  possible  hiding  places  he  search- 
ed without  success  until  finally  he 
saw  his  father’s  golf  shoes,  neatly 
side  by  side  at  the  end  of  the  bed. 
He  knelt  down  excitedly  and 
reached  into  the  shoe;  there  they 
were,  fifty  rounds  in  a green  card- 
board box.  Putting  them  in  his 
pocket,  he  tip-toed  softly  back  to 
his  room,  fearful  that  his  mother 
would  hear  him.  The  plan  was 
working  well.  It  was  a matter  of 
seconds  to  put  on  a jacket,  pick  up 
the  precious  rifle,  and  steal  quiet- 
ly out,  unseen  by  his  mother  who 
was  chattering  busily  on  the  phone. 

He  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  ambitions;  he  was  out  hunting, 
alone,  without  even  his  father’s 
presence  to  dampen  the  thrill.  With 
the  rifle  resting  carelessly  on  his 
shoulder  he  walked  through  the 
neighborhood  wearing  an  air  of 
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bravado  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  his  size  and  age.  It  seemed  to 
him,  in  his  intense  and  stolen  ex- 
citement, that  everyone  on  the 
street  was  staring  at  him  with 
new  respect  and  curiosity.  The 
Murphy  children,  three  strong, 
playing  in  their  meager  front  yard, 
ran  out  into  the  street  as  he 
passed,  staring  at  the  gun  and 
pointing  excitedly.  More  and  more 
the  shining  rifle  seemed  to  be  a 
symbol  of  a new  maturity.  He 
calmly  ignored  the  stares  of  the 
neighbors  as  if  this  event  were  an 
everyday  occurrence.  His  excite- 
ment and  joy  grew  as  he  neared  the 
woods,  and  with  it  came  the  awak- 
ening of  an-age-old  hunting  in- 
stinct, close  to  the  surface  in 
our  so-called  civilized  world.  He 
thought  momentarily  of  his  father, 
wrathful  when  he  discovered  the 
escapade.  But  he  put  this  worry 
aside  with  boyish  rationalization. 
He  would  bring  back  some  game; 
that  would  mollify  him,  he  would 
understand. 

He  was  nearly  in  the  woods  now 
and  the  maples,  with  their  fresh 
new  leaves,  formed  a cool  rustling 
canopy  overhead.  His  excitement 
increased  until  he  felt  as  he  imag- 
ined a great  hunter  must  feel  seek- 
ing big  game  in  mysterious  Africa. 
He  turned  off  the  road  into  the 
trees  and  his  world  was  complete. 
Green  and  cool,  the  trees  all 
around  him  seemed  peopled  with 
a thousand  quivering,  chirping 
creatures.  As  the  old  dry  leaves 
under  his  feet  rustled  noisily,  he 
stepped  more  softly,  remembering 
the  stories  he  had  read  of  old-time 
woodsmen.  The  shrill  piping  of  the 
tree  frogs  seemed  to  increase  as 
he  walked  on,  and  the  whole  wood- 
land seemed  to  him  one  great  be- 
ing, challenging  and  exhilarating. 


The  slightest  unusual  sound,  a jay 
or  a chickadee  fluttering  by  in  the 
low  bushes,  brought  his  heart  up 
to  his  mouth.  Every  shadow  seem- 
ed to  contain  dark  shapes  inviting 
his  aim. 

Trembling  with  excitement,  he 
took  the  shells  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  one  tenderly  in  the  gun.  The 
distant  chattering  of  a squirrel 
broke  out,  sharp  and  insistent 
against  the  symphony  of  woods 
noises.  It  seemed  to  mock  and 
challenge  him.  He  knew  now  that 
he  would  kill  this  little  beast,  even 
if  it  meant  hours  of  stalking.  He 
crept  quietly  by  the  great,  grey 
trunks  of  old  maples,  twisting  be- 
tween the  shoulder-high  blueberry 
bushes,  avoiding  their  tentacles 
with  all  the  ease  of  an  experienced 
woodsman.  The  squirrel’s  fitful, 
rasping  chatter  grew  louder  and 
more  urgent  until  the  boy’s  tem- 
ples throbbed  with  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt.  The  undertone  of  forest 
sounds  seemed  to  fade  away  as  if 
the  other  woodland  creatures  were 
all  hcshed  and  watching  for  the 
outcome  of  this  tiny  drama. 

Breaking  out  of  the  hard-wood 
grove  into  rustling,  feathery  pines 
he  felt  the  springy  cushion  of 
needles  underfoot.  The  chatter  of 
the  squirrel  was  loud  in  his  ears 
now,  and  he  cocked  the  rifle,  start- 
ing a little  at  the  crisp,  metallic 
click.  The  dark  pines  above  him 
were  sighing,  and  the  squirrel’s 
call  was  diffused;  hard  to  locate 
in  that  leafy  green  roof.  He 
searched  the  pines  with  straining 
gaze,  standing  almost  on  tiptoe  in 
eager  anticipation.  Suddenly  a 
dark  little  shape  scurried  along  a 
high  thick  limb  and  paused,  tail 
frisking  saucily.  Head  throbbing, 
hands  trembling  with  excitement, 
he  raised  the  rifle.  The  tiny  shape, 
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framed  in  the  small  circle  of  the 
sight,  grew  hazy  and  indistinct.  He 
was  oblivious  to  the  world  around 
him  and  scarcely  heard  the  crack  of 
the  shot  that  followed  his  slight 
pressure  on  the  trigger.  The  squir- 
rel sprang  to  life  suddenly  and 
rushed  along  the  limb  towards 
him.  Then,  clawing  frantically  at 
the  smooth  bark,  slipped  off  and 
fell  through  the  network  of  tan- 
gled, brittle  branches.  The  sandy- 
red  little  form  landed  a few  yards 
away,  writhing  and  shaking  in  its 
death  struggle. 

Poised  to  rush  over  to  his  fallen 
quarry,  he  suddenly  found  he  could 
not  move.  Sharp  pangs  of  shame 
and  pity  swept  over  him  as  he 
watched  the  squirrel  die  slowly, 
and  finally  stop  quivering.  He  had 
tracked  down  the  quarry  and  killed, 
but  where  was  the  feeling  of  tri- 
umph. A lump  rose  in  his  throat, 
against  his  will  which  told  him 
that  he  should  walk  over  and  claim 
the  prey  as  all  great  hunters  do. 
He  remained  rooted  to  the  ground, 
staring  at  the  dark  silent  shape. 
Finally  he  moved  hesitatingly  over 
to  the  still  little  corpse,  which  lay 
with  one  filmy  eye  fixed  on  him, 
seeming  to  accuse  him  of  a cruel 
crime.  Shamefacedly,  he  kicked  out 
a little  grave  in  the  damp  mold  of 


the  needle-carpeted  ground  and 
buried  the  squirrel. 

Shouldering  his  rifle,  he  walked 
back  through  the  cool  woods.  The 
chorus  of  forest  sounds  seemed  to 
be  mocking  him  now.  The  neigh- 
bors on  their  dark  front  porches 
on  that  tree-shadowed  street  stared 
with  their  previous  curiosity,  but 
somehow  seemed  amused  and  pat- 
ronizing. The  gun  weighed  heavily 
on  his  shoulder  as  he  shuffled  up 
the  street;  no  longer  a magic  sym- 
bol of  maturity,  but  now  merely  a 
burden. 

A car  whirred  by  him  in  the 
road,  the  man  at  the  wheel  staring 
curiously  at  the  rifle.  The  sight 
of  the  car,  the  same  make  as  his 
father’s,  brought  the  sharp  realiza- 
tion that  his  father  would  soon  be 
home  from  the  office.  He  would  find 
out  even  if  I did  deceive  mother — 
he  thought.  Somehow  I could  never 
keep  a secret  from  him.  His  fa- 
ther’s anger  seemed  unimportant 
now,  however,  and  as  he  climbed 
the  back  steps  of  the  house  he 
wanted  only  to  put  the  gun  away 
for  awhile.  Stepping  into  the  kitch- 
en, he  ignored  his  mother’s  scold- 
ing queries  and,  walking  on,  de- 
jectedly climbed  the  stairs  to  his 
room.  She  wouldn’t  understand;  no 
one  would  understand. 
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Jim  Benson,  Class  of  ’32,  strolled 
slowly  into  the  lounge  of  the 
fraternity  house,  searching  for 
former  classmates  and  fraternal 
brothers.  A languid  breeze  gently 
ruffled  the  curtains  while  a few 
men  of  various  classes  who  had 
gathered  for  the  Homecoming 
Week-end  at  the  University  chatt- 
ed leisurely  with  old  friends,  and 
brought  their  personal  history  up 
to  date  over  cool  drinks. 

It  was  an  important  occasion  for 
the  Class  of  ’32  because  it  was 
their  first  formal  reunion.  Five 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
taken  their  respective  ways  in  the 
varied  channels  of  life,  and  the 
members  of  the  Class  planned  a 
lively  celebration. 

Nevertheless,  Jim,  as  yet,  saw 
no  one  that  he  knew,  so  he  started 
to  walk  towards  the  refreshment 
table  for  a drink  when  a hand 
touched  his  shoulder.  He  turned 
around  to  look  into  the  grinning 
face  of  A1  Hardwick,  the  secretary 
of  the  Fraternity  in  his  senior 
year. 

t “Jim  Benson,  it’s  great  to  see 
you  again!”  A1  exclaimed  as  their 
hands  met. 

Jim’s  face  brightened.  “It’s  great 
to  see  you  too,  Al.  You’re  the 
first  ’32  man  that  I’ve  seen  in 
five  years.” 

“Well,  then.  Let’s  have  a drink, 
and  you  can  tell  me  where  you’ve 
been  hiding  yourself  these  past 
years,”  Al  said,  nodding  towards 
the  refreshments.  “It’s  a scorcher 
of  a day.  What’s  yours?” 


“Whiskey  and  soda.” 

Al  prepared  the  drinks  and  they 
sat  down. 

“Now,  to  get  back  to  the  point, 
where — ” 

Jim  interrupted  him  with  a 
laugh.  “My  ‘hiding  place’,  as  you 
put  it,  has  been  Canton,  China  for 
over  four  years;  and  just  to  allay 
your  suspicions  that  I might  have 
been  an  opium  smuggler,  please 
be  informed  that  I was  associated 
with  a very  respectable  tea  im- 
porting concern.” 

“Tea  is  as  bad  as  opium.  I hate 
the  stuff.” 

“Fortunately  for  myself,  millions 
of  other  people  like  it.” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  come  back  to 
America  with  the  idea  of  chang- 
ing my  drinking  habits,  you’re 
wasting  your  time.  You  might  as 
well  go  back  to  China,  get  married, 
and  raise  a little  tea  garden.” 

“No,  thanks.  Now  that  I’ve  been 
transferred  to  an  American  office 
I have  other  plans,”  Jim  replied. 
“What  about  you?  Did  you  finally 
get  down  to  working  for  a living  ? ” 
“Yes.  It’s  an  unnecessary  evil, 
but  my  father  cut  off  my  allowance 
two  months  after  graduation,  so 
I found  myself  a prosaic  job  with 
an  insurance  company.  I’ve  got 
just  about  everyone  in  the  Class 
of  ’32  insured  except  you.  How 
about  a large  policy  that  would 
bring  me  a nice  fat  bonus?” 
“Nothing  doing  until  you  start 
drinking  tea.” 

“I  can't  do  business  with  you. 
I’m  selling  protection  and  you’re 
selling  poison.” 
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“Since  we  can’t  do  business,  we 
might  as  well  change  the  subject,” 
replied  Jim  with  a chuckle.  “Are 
there  going  to  be  many  fellows 
coming  to  the  reunion?  I’d  surely 
like  to  see  the  old  gang.” 

“Most  of  the  boys  have  promised 
to  show  up.  They’re  doing  quite 
well  after  getting  over  the  lean 
years  that  faced  us  when  we  were 
graduated.” 

“One  fellow  that  I really  have 
to  see  tonight,”  Jim  asserted,  “is 
my  old  roommate,  Bill  Woods.  I 
made  this  trip  from  New  York 
almost  especially  to  see  him.  If  he 
doesn’t  attend,  I’ll  be  disappoint- 
ed.” 

The  remark  caused  a puzzled 
expression  to  appear  on  Al’s  face. 
“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  don’t  know  what  happened  to 
Bill?”  he  asked  in  a surprised  tone. 

“Why- — no.  The  only  news  of 
Bill  that  I’ve  had  since  commence- 
ment is  that  he  got  married.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  read  the  news- 
papers? I thought  that  everyone 
knew.” 

“The  only  newspapers  that  I 
saw  in  the  Orient  were  either  Chi- 
nese, which  I couldn’t  read,  or 
British,  which  contained  very  little 
news  from  America.  Why  do  you 
ask?  Is  Bill  the  father  of  quin- 
tuplets ?” 

“Nothing  like  that  at  all,”  A1 
answered  soberly.  “He  had  no  chil- 
dren.” 

Noting  the  gravity  in  Al’s  voice, 
Jim  too  became  more  serious. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked, 
betraying  a little  anxiety. 

“To  begin  at  the  beginning,  do 
you  remember  the  girl  that  Bill 
took  to  the  Summer  Formal  in  our 
senior  year?” 

“Yes,  Marion  Hillcox,  she  was 


from  his  home-town.  In  fact,  she 
came  up  with  her  younger  sister, 
Betty,  whom  I took  to  the  same 
dance.  I thought  that  they  were 
both  very  nice  girls.” 

“They  were  both  attractive,  at 
any  rate,”  A1  added  in  a voice  that 
implied  that  as  the  limit  of  their 
attributes. 

This  statement  almost  drew  a 
denial  from  Jim,  but  he  chose  to 
say  nothing. 

“Shortly  after  commencement, 
Bill  and  Marion  became  engaged,” 
A1  continued.  “About  a year  later 
they  were  married,  as  you  know. 
I attended  the  ceremony,  and  I 
must  admit  that  it  penetrated  my 
usually  cynical  outlook  towards 
weddings.  It  was  very  beautiful, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  large 
number  of  attendants  and  guests 
made  it  look  somewhat  like  an  ex- 
hibition.” 

Jim  was  listening  closely,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  evaluate  Al’s 
statements.  He  took  another  sip 
of  his  drink,  and  offered  no  com- 
ments as  his  friend  proceeded. 

“It  looked  like  a very  happy 
marriage.  Marion  and  Bill  were 
inseparable.  They  seemed  to  have 
remade  their  lives  to  give  the  most 
to  each  other.  Bill  broke  off  with 
the  boys  completely.  He  practically 
never  went  any  place  where  Mar- 
ion couldn’t  go  with  him.  They  al- 
ways went  to  parties  together, 
and  even  accompanied  each  other 
on  shopping  tours.  It  looked  as  if 
they  were  jealous  to  share  each 
other  with  anyone  else.” 

“Marion  made  their  home  the 
real  center  of  their  lives.  It  was 
furnished  rather  expensively.  She 
entertained  with  cocktail  and  din- 
ner parties  quite  often,  and  had 
many  distinguished  guests.” 
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“That  doesn’t  make  sense  if  she 
wanted  Bill  all  to  herself,”  Jim  in- 
terrupted to  add. 

“She  came  from  a family  that 
liked  to  entertain  quite  lavishly, 
and  her  nature  would  not  permit 
her  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  public  eye. 

“I  dropped  in  to  see  them  sev- 
eral times  on  both  business  and 
social  calls,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  the  ideal  married  couple.  Bill 
would  brag  about  his  ‘fine  little 
wife’,  while  Marion  was  always 
telling  me  how  happy  she  was  with 
Bill. 

“We  later  found  out  from  their 
maid,  and  she  talked  freely,  that 
all  did  not  go  as  well  with  them 
as  it  appeared  on  the  surface. 
They  had  the  usual  petty  argu- 
ments that  develop  between  mar- 
ried people,  and  which  are  settled 
rather  quickly.  However,  basic  dif- 
ferences in  their  outlooks  on  life 
caused  new  and  more  serious  dis- 
cord. The  maid  claims  that  she 
heard  Marion  call  Bill  a ‘third  class 
engineer  who  would  spend  his  life 
earning  $60  a week’,  and  that  she 
used  to  scold  him  for  not  having 
enough  ambition. 

“Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
Marion  of  failing  to  provide  him 
with  the  kind  of  home  life  that  he 
had  a right  to  expect.  He  said  that 
she  was  more  interested  in  making 
their  home  a showplace  instead  of 
a place  to  raise  a family. 

“Nevertheless,  neither  of  them 
wanted  a divorce,  even  though  they 
occasionally  accused  each  other  of 
wanting  one.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
as  individuals  they  loved  each  other 
with  extreme  passion,  almost  to 
the  point  of  desperation.  Yet,  as 
man  and  wife,  they  could  not  get 
along  as  life-long  partners. 

“In  spite  of  the  morbid  attitude 


with  which  the  police  analyzed  the 
case,  I prefer  to  think  that  they 
were  so  much  in  love  that  they 
preferred  dying  to  continuing  a 
life  that  would  inevitably  tear  them 
apart.  That  theory  is  pure  conjec- 
ture; there  is  no  evidence  to  either 
support  it  or  refute  it.  They  were 
found  in  their  parlor  with  two  cups 
of  poisoned  tea  on  a stand.  No  one 
else  was  in  when  it  happened.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
about  his  friend,  Jim  was  staring 
into  space  motionlessly.  If  he  real- 
ized that  it  was  over,  he  gave  no 
sign  of  it. 

Finally,  A1  felt  obliged  to  bring 
him  out  of  his  stupor.  “I  know 
that  it  must  be  a shock  to  you,” 
he  said,  “but  it  all  happened  nearly 
three  years  ago.  There  is  no  use  in 
taking  it  badly.  How  about  another 
drink  ?” 

Jim  accepted  the  drink  and  took 
a hasty  swallow.  “You’re  right,”  he 
replied  a bit  shakily.  “Still,  it’s 
very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
Bill’s  marriage  should  end  like 
that.  He  and  Marion  seemed  so 
suited  to  each  other.  I can’t  imag- 
ine myself  enjoying  the  reunion 
now.” 

“You’ll  snap  out  of  it  when  the 
rest  of  the  fellows  start  showing 
up,”  Al  answered  in  an  encourag- 
ing tone.  “I  have  to  go  to  Union 
Hall  to  check  in.  Do  you  want  to 
come  along?” 

“No,  I think  I’ll  stay  here  a 
little  while.” 

“All  right.  But  don’t  leave.  I’ll 
be  back  shortly.” 

Remaining  seated,  Jim  lit  a cig- 
arette and  inhaled  it  nervously. 
Trying  to  accustom  himself  to  his 
friend’s  ill  fortune  was  a difficult 
task.  He  didn’t  feel  like  celebrat- 
ing now,  and  was  wondering  in- 
stead if  he  should  return  to  New 
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York  immediately.  Although  others 
in  the  lounge  noticed  his  restless- 
ness, they  refrained  from  interfer- 
ing. 

When  at  the  end  of  a half  hour 
A1  had  not  returned,  Jim  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
leave.  However,  as  he  stood  up, 
what  appeared  to  him  like  the 
ghost  of  Bill  Woods  suddenly  walk- 
ed through  the  door.  Too  aston- 
ished to  speak,  Jim  just  stared, 


Militant  Reason 


Many  of  you  know  about  the  in- 
formal discussions,  “bull  sessions”, 
on  religion,  sponsored  last  year  by 
the  Student  Christian  Association. 
Those  discussions  dug  down  to  the 
basic  ideas  of  religion;  no  question 
was  considered  forbidden  to  be 
asked;  everyone  spoke  his  mind 
fearlessly;  in  short,  no  punches 
were  pulled.  I believe  that  everyone 
who  participated  in  the  discussions 
had  a good  time.  They  enjoyed 
asking  the  most  penetrating  ques- 
tions and  attempted  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems. They  actually  liked  to  think 
and  to  reason  things  out.  I don’t 
believe  that  any  of  the  participants 
felt  any  great  danger  of  having 
their  faiths  torn  down,  for  they 
wanted  only  to  believe  in  what 
they  saw  to  be  the  truth,  and  if 
such  discussions  bring  out  the 
truth  from  past  doubt  and  obscur- 
ity, something  valuable  is  gained. 
They  realized  that  their  minds, 


and  the  “ghost”  reacted  in  a simi- 
lar manner. 

The  “ghost”  was  the  first  to 
recover.  “Jim  Benson!  Is  it  really 
you?  A1  Hardwick  told  me  that 
you  had  died  during  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  China.  I should  have 
known  better  than  to  have  believed 
him,  though.  He’s  developed  a pe- 
culiar sense  of  humor  in  recent 
years.” 
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their  whole  outlook  on  life,  would 
be  healthier  and  would  rest  on  a 
firmer  basis  if  they  are  unafraid 
to  look  for  and  accept  the  truth 
as  they  see  it.  Those  who  were  sure 
that  they  already  had  the  truth 
were  unafraid  to  subject  their  be- 
liefs to  the  open  analysis  of  others, 
because  that  which  is  true  can 
stand  up  under  the  cold  scrutiny 
of  reason,  while  that  doctrine 
which  is  afraid  of  being  questioned 
must  have  in  its  conscience  the 
fear  that  it  might  be  false. 

But  those  discussions  did  only 
one  thing:  they  served  to  provide  a 
clean,  fresh  atmosphere  in  which 
clear  thinking  and  free  develop- 
ment of  ideas  could  prosper.  I be- 
lieve that  such  discussions  could 
accomplish  even  more.  They  are 
opening  the  way  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a really  great  advance  in 
our  civilization.  By  providing  the 
means  for  the  use  of  reason  in 
religion,  we  can  build  up  the  one 
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thing  which  can  unite  the  world. 

It’s  a great  dream,  that  hope 
for  One  World,  but  must  it  remain 
only  a dream?  Can  we  never  see 
the  time  when  the  people  of  the 
world  will  all  work  together  for 
their  common  good,  will  cooperate 
in  the  march  of  progress,  which  is 
the  fullest  meaning  of  life?  Yes, 
that  time  will  come,  but  only  when 
the  people  of  One  World  will  have 
one  philosophy:  the  search  for 
truth. 

Truth ; is  there  any  such  thing  ? 
The  great  philosophers  speak  of 
the  Unknowable,  the  thing-in-itself, 
the  universal  truth  which  really 
does  exist  but  which  we  cannot 
ever  know  completely,  for  the  uni- 
verse is  infinite  in  its  size  and 
variety  and  mystery  while  we  hu- 
mans can  see  only  that  much  of  it 
which  our  imperfect  limited  senses 
can  detect.  But  by  amassing  evi- 
dence, by  research  and  exploration 
and  reasoning,  we  are  steadily 
learning  more  about  this  cosmos 
in  which  we  live.  We  are  expanding 
the  field  of  our  knowledge.  We  are 
approaching  the  ultimate  truth.  We 
can  never  reach  our  goal;  we  can 
never  completely  know  this  uni- 
verse; but  our  journey  toward 
truth  is  what  constitutes  true  pro- 
gress, and  in  progress,  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  the  world  better 
than  we  found  it,  lies  the  peak  of 
human  happiness. 

What  am  I leading  up  to?  Only 
that  progress  applies  to  religion  as 
well  as  to  any  other  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Why  are  so  many  of  us 
so  hesitant  to  analyze  the  faiths  of 
our  fathers,  to  give  up  those  be- 
liefs which  reason  shows  us  to  be 
false?  Is  an  idea  that  is  very  old 
true  simply  because  it  is  old?  No. 
If  an  idea  is  true,  its  truth  should 
remain  as  evident  in  modern  times 


as  it  was  in  the  past;  and  if  an 
idea  is  false,  we  may  see  its  falsity 
more  clearly  now  than  ever  before. 
Why  then  is  there  this  stubborn 
adherance  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  when  modem  knowledge 
compels  us  to  change  our  views? 
It  is  no  sin  to  doubt.  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  Judaism,  completely  re- 
jected the  faith  of  his  father; 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  Luther,  Buddha, 
and  indeed  the  founders  of  all  re- 
ligions and  sects  of  today  had,  at 
one  time,  to  deny  or  revise  the 
faiths  of  their  fathers.  Yet  it  was 
no  sin  they  committed;  rather  they 
did  a service  to  humanity,  for  do 
we  not  all  give  thanks  that  they 
were  brave  and  wise  enough  to  give 
us  religions  which  are  far  better 
than  savage,  fantastic  idol-wor- 
ship ? 

Great  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  religious  belief,  but  pro- 
gress does  not  stop.  We  have  not 
found  the  truth  yet.  There  are 
scores  of  religions  over  the  world, 
each  of  which  has  the  support  of 
millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  be- 
lieve their  religion  to  be  the  true 
one.  How  can  several  different  re- 
ligions all  be  true  at  the  same 
time  ? Someone  must  be  wrong 
somewhere.  Perhaps  all  are  wrong. 
Herbert  Spencer  once  said,  “There 
is  a soul  of  truth  in  every  fallacy.” 
To  me,  each  one  of  the  old,  estab- 
lished religions,  when  taken  in  its 
entirety,  is  a fallacy,  but  every  one 
does  have  a soul  of  truth,  other- 
wise its  followers  would  not  have 
tolerated  it  for  so  long.  The  way 
to  clarify  the  religious  muddle  by 
which  the  world  has  been  for  so 
long  blinded,  is  to  extract  the  souls 
of  truth  from  all  the  religions, 
and  then  to  build  up  a new  phi- 
losophy compounded  from  the  sev- 
eral truths.  In  short,  we  must  ap- 
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ply  reason  to  religion.  When  that 
is  done,  we  will  discover  that  the 
different  faiths  are  not  so  different 
after  all. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  value  in 
our  discussions:  we  are  learning  to 
apply  reason  in  planning  our 
courses  of  thought  and  action, 
whether  in  religion,  politics,  or 
every-day  life.  And  it  is  the  cool, 
clear  use  of  reason  which  can  set- 
tle the  differences  that  separate  the 
people  of  the  world.  Only  reason 
can  cut  across  the  barriers  of  dif- 
fering religious  and  political  be- 
liefs. Only  reason  can  dispel  the 
multitude  of  warring  isms,  and 
bring  about  an  era  in  which  people 
will  work  not  for  the  ascendancy 
of  their  favorite  clique,  but  for 
“the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number.” 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  rea- 
son must  become  active — mili- 
tant. These  recreational  discussions 
might  be  developed  into  a serious, 
thinking  organization,  something 
like  the  old  popular  town  meetings, 
where  problems  of  all  sorts  may 
be  thrashed  out,  and,  on  the  most 
pressing  issues,  a definite  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  and  proclaimed  as 
the  will  of  this  segment  of  the 
population.  In  this  way  the  voice 
of  the  people  may  make  itself 
heard  more  clearly,  and  everyone 
will  have  a chance  to  give  his  opin- 
ions. 

It  needs  only  one  group  to  start 
the  ball  rolling.  We  could  begin 
here  at  this  college.  When  other 
colleges  in  this  and  other  countries 
see  the  conclusions  which  we,  striv- 
ing to  find  the  truth  through  rea- 
son, have  reached,  they  too  will  set 


up  their  own  truth-seeking  discus- 
sion groups.  Eventually  a feeling 
of  fellowship  and  unity  will  rise 
up  among  the  thinking  students 
of  the  world,  and  once  we  have  the 
people  of  the  world  thinking  co- 
operatively, One  World  will  have 
been  achieved. 

I seem  to  have  gone  far  afield 
from  the  subject  of  religion  about 
which  I was  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Well,  religion 
happens  to  be  the  only  subject 
which  brings  a large  number  of 
people  to  think  unselfishly,  for 
pure  philosophy  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  a small  minority,  and 
politics  is  too  often  the  habitat  of 
selfish  thoughts.  But  then,  what 
is  religion?  An  excellent  definition 
is:  devotion  to,  and  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  which 
constitute  one’s  basic  philosophy,  or 
beliefs.  If  one  believes  in  truth  as 
revealed  by  reason,  and  if  one 
bases  his  social  and  political  life 
on  that  belief,  do  not  his  actions 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  broad- 
est form  of  religion  ? That  is  why 
I say  that  a combination  of  reason 
and  religion  will  bring  to  being 
that  dream  of  One  World.  Religion, 
which  focuses  its  attention  on 
right  living,  and  reason,  whose 
interest  is  in  truth,  are  together 
unbeatable.  Therefore  I hope  that 
all  those  who  see,  in  our  discus- 
sions on  religion,  the  possibility  of 
achieving  through  them  something 
which  may  help  to  unite  and  im- 
prove the  world,  will  be  interested 
in  trying  some  method  for  the 
development  of  one  universal  faith. 
That’s  an  invitation  and  a chal- 
lenge. 
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Country  Mouse 


CONSTANCE  O’KEEFE  ’47 


The  street  was  as  steep  and 
narrow  as  the  apartment  houses 
that  fenced  it  in.  Almost  at  the 
top  of  it,  one  gray  doorway  be- 
came the  goal  of  two  who,  grimy 
as  the  street  at  the  end  of  their 
working  day,  yet  lifted  to  their 
climb  faces  freshened  as  by  new 
discovery.  In  front  of  the  door  they 
hesitated,  she  moving  to  lean  lan- 
guidly against  the  wall,  he  rocking 
from  one  large  foot  to  the  other 
in  pretended  assurance. 

A dirty  pigeon  came  teetering 
along  the  curb  beside  him.  “I  sup- 
pose you  prefer  that,”  he  said,  “to 
a good,  clean,  healthy  rooster.” 
“I’d  like  to  hear  what  you’d  call 
that  rooster  at  5 a.m.”  Her  child- 
like mouth  dipped  wryly  at  one 
corner.  “No  thanks,  George.  In  my 
sixteen  years.  I’ve  had  enough 
‘good  healthy  country’  to  last  me 
sixteen  centuries.” 

George  beamed  his  admiration, 
but  one  of  his  eyebrows  looked 
puzzled. 

“Nothing  like  knowing  what  you 
want!”  he  said,  and,  patting  the 
mail  boxes,  “You  must  have  quite 
a place  here  to  make  you  so  sure 
of  this  old  town.” 

She  shrugged,  carefully  rotating 
a screen  of  pale  brown  hair  about 
narrow  black  wool  shoulders. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  in  and  see 
it,  if  that’s  what  you’re  hinting 
at?” 

“Oh,  hell,  Jeanie,”  he  demurred, 
rocking  more  violently,  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  invite  myself  in.” 

“Oh,  no.  You  just  walked  me 
home  from  the  plant  because  you 


like  to  walk.  Don’t  be  so  subtle.” 

And  as  he,  hat  mashed  under 
armpit,  followed  her  up  narrow 
stairs,  he  did  feel  less  subtle 
than,  somehow,  trapped.  After  six 
flights  of  stairs,  however,  relief 
was  the  only  feeling  he  had  left 
as  Jeanie  finally  turned  down  a 
hall.  She  unlocked  the  door  and 
let  them  into  a tiny  room  full  of 
dusk  and  chunky  modernistic  fur- 
niture. 

“Pretty  smooth  place,”  he  pant- 
ed, easing  into  the  least  angular 
chair.  “Must  be  expensive  as  all 
hell.” 

Tenderly,  Jeanie  touched  a switch 
to  cast  a muffled  glow  over  the 
smooth  interior. 

“Do  you  really  think  so?”  For- 
getting herslf  for  a moment,  she 
let  her  eyelids  rise  from  bored 
half-mast  to  a naive  admiration  of 
the  room.  Then,  remasking  abrupt- 
ly, she  whisked  away  his  coat, 
shutting  the  bedroom  door  after 
her. 

George  was  glad  for  a few 
minutes  to  get  himself  oriented. 
At  first  he  sat  quite  still  and  let 
the  various  gaudy  blocks  of  furni- 
ture sink  into  his  consciousness. 
Then  he  surrendered  his  gaze  to 
the  insistence  of  a large  surreal- 
istic painting  opposite  his  chair. 
He  lit  a cigarette  and  tried  to 
follow  the  zigzag  purple  splashes 
to  some  comprehensive  end. 

Before  his  nerves  were  quite 
shattered  by  the  impossible  task, 
Jeanie  returned,  and  he  started  up 
in  new  amazement.  Work  clothes 
gone,  she  was  doing  her  best  to 
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look  nonchalant  in  something  slink- 
ily  reminiscent  of  an  opium  den. 
George  set  his  jaw  and  tried  not 
to  be  too  interested  in  certain 
deep  vertical  slits  that  cut  the 
green  satin  from  both  directions. 

“So  refreshing  to  wash  up  and 
change  after  work,”  she  drawled. 
“I’ll  bet  you  could  stand  a drink.” 
An  hour  ago  the  suggestion 
would  have  surprised  him,  coming 
as  it  did  from  the  shy  kid  whose 
work-bench  faced  his.  By  now,  it 
sounded  like  understatement.  The 
old  saw  about  still  waters’  running 
deep  was  taking  on  new  life  for 
George. 

Jeanie  hummed  gay  popular 
tunes  and  clanked  glassware  in 
the  kitchenette  for  a brief  moment, 
and  then  they  sat  drinking  dark 
Muscatel,  while  she  flourished  a 
long  cigarette  holder.  He  felt  he 
ought  to  say,  “Darling,  you’re 
adorable,”  but  that  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  settled  for, 

“What  do  you  call  that  outfit?” 
“Oh,  George,  don’t  you  know 
how  things  are  done  at  all  ? It’s  a 
negligee.  Everybody  wears  them.” 
“I  was  kidding,  of  course.  I 
know  everybody  does,”  George 
said,  stung.  He  swallowed  three 
glasses  of  the  sticky  wine  quickly, 
to  fortify  himself  in  this  losing 
game.  Then, 

“Darling,  you’re  adorable,”  he 
forced  out.  It  was  really  quite 
easy.  Jeanie  reacted  beautifully, 
too.  Forgetting  to  be  disgusted 
at  his  recent  ignorance,  she  spread 
her  lips  in  a half-smile  that  tried 
not  to  look  too  delighted,  and  let 
a veil  of  smoke  issue  enticingly 
from  between  them. 

“Now  you’re  really  joking,”  she 
whispered  electrically.  If  her  whis- 


per were  not  electric,  something 
was:  perhaps  the  deliberately  se- 
ductive atmosphere.  George  felt 
himself  rushing  over  the  edge  of  a 
Niagara  of  emotion. 

“You  think  I’m  kidding,  do 
you?”  His  voice  was  husky.  “Don’t 
be  so  sure.” 

Something  about  his  deep  tone 
cut  through  Jeanie’s  careful  a- 
plomb.  She  stood  up,  frightened, 
just  in  time  to  push  his  awkward 
hands  away  from  the  dangerous 
slashes  in  her  negligible  garment. 

“Oh  dear,”  she  whispered,  not 
electrically  now,  but  weakly  and 
close  to  tears.  George  was  at  her 
feet,  breathing  heavily. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  begged. 

She  didn’t  stay  to  be  afraid,  or 
even  to  mop  up  the  rivulet  of  Mus- 
catel that  ran  from  his  tipped 
glass  onto  the  sleek  white  leather 
hassock.  The  kitchenette  was  dark 
and  chilly.  She  stood  there  quite 
still  in  her  shame,  holding  the 
doorknob,  and  made  no  answer  to 
George’s  apologies  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  His  words  grew 
calmer,  then  moved  into  petulance, 
but  she  made  no  sign  of  hearing. 

When  he  had  been  gone  for 
nearly  an  hour,  she  loosened  the 
knot  at  her  waist  and  shrugged 
the  folds  of  satin  to  the  floor.  She 
switched  on  the  light  and  hugged 
her  childishly  straight  cotton  slip 
around  her. 

“You  little  ass,”  she  said  to  the 
dejected  white  face  in  the  mirror 
over  the  sink.  On  tiptoe,  she  fetched 
a lone  wine-bottle  from  the 
cupboard,  and  as  the  last  of  its.- 
sirupy  red  curled  away  down  the 
drain,  she  began  to  smile  just  a 
little. 
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Four  Months  In  a Schoolroom 


JEAN  FALVEY  ’47 


It  was  the  last  week  of  the 
winter  term,  and  I was  fed  up  with 
books,  classes,  college  activities, 
and  professors.  I longed  for  the 
wide  open  spaces,  for  fresh  winds, 
peace  and  quiet.  Thus,  I was  an 
easy  target  for  the  soft  persua- 
sions of  the  secretary  of  the 
School  of  Education  that  the  mild 
climate  and  restful  atmosphere  of 
Woodsboro,  in  southeast  Texas, 
was  just  what  I needed.  So,  after 
finals,  I packed  all  my  things  into 
a trunk  and  shipped  them  express 
to  Woodsboro,  bade  my  school 
chums  a merry  goodbye,  and  set 
out  to  try  my  hand  at  school  teach- 
ing. 

Praises  (and  curses)  of  Texas 
have  been  sung  from  coast  to 
coast ; so  nothing  here  need  be  said 
concerning  the  land,  except  that 
when  I stepped  from  the  bus  at 
Woodsboro,  I was  confronted  with 
the  flattest,  most  barren,  arid  ex- 
panse of  terra  firma  I ever  hope 
to  see.  My  thirty-seventh  sense, 
which  I had  proudly  labeled  in- 
tuition, warned  me  that  I might 
easily  be  swallowed  by  so  much 
Texas  dust  and  cacti  that  I might 
never  fight  my  way  back  to  civili- 
zation. 

I was  to  take  charge  of  third 
and  fourth  grade  academic  work, 
a seventh  grade  study  class,  and 
high  school  music  and  drama.  One 
of  my  third  grades  was  composed 
entirely  of  Mexican  children.  This 
class  was  my  delight.  None  of  the 
little  darlings  could  speak  a word 


of  English,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  more  than  ordinary  prejudice 
against  learning  the  language.  I 
will  never  forget  my  first  day  in 
class  with  them.  “Good  morning, 
boys  and  girls,”  I began  in  ap- 
proved University  of  Texas  fash- 
ion. “This  morning  we  will  learn 
how  to  divide  with  three  numbers. 
Have  any  of  you  done  this  be- 
fore?” I paused  for  a moment,  ex- 
pecting that  some  bright  child 
would  raise  his  hand  to  answer. 
When  no  reply  was  forthcoming,  I 
repeated  the  question.  Finally,  in 
exaspiration,  I shouted,  “Saben 
ustedes  ingles?”  Immediately  the 
youngsters  snapped  to  attention 
and  chorused,  “No,  Senora.”  The 
secretary  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion had  not  prepared  me  for  this. 

I dispatched  a letter  at  once  to 
my  old  professor  of  education,  in- 
quiring ,how  to  teacjh  Mexican 
children,  and  explaining  that  his 
courses  had  not  included  instruc- 
tions concerning  children  who 
could  not  understand  a word  you 
said  to  them.  A reply  came  by  re- 
turn mail,  in  which  he  advised  me 
to  toss  aside  the  accepted  codes 
and  go  back  to  the  “cat,  dog,  door, 
chair”  method.  “Make  experi- 
ments,” he  said.  “Not  enough  has 
been  done  on  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem to  formulate  any  workable 
theories.  If  you  uncover  anything 
of  value,  write  and  let  me  know.” 
This  encouraged  me  to  go  ahead  on 
my  own,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
I had  forgotten  everything  I had 
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the  learned  in  class;  if,  indeed,  I 
had  ever  learned  anything.  I was 
having  fun,  though,  and  the  young- 
sters were  having  a field  day.  I 
taught  them  arithmetic  by  using 
the  desks,  chairs,  themselves,  grass, 
stones,  or  trees  to  illusti-ate  nu- 
merical values.  Geography  was 
taught  by  story-telling,  (the  kids 
hadn’t  even  heard  of  New  York) 
and  time  formerly  used  for  Eng- 
lish lessons  was  devoted  to  speech 
making  and  printing  a newspaper. 

The  newspaper  was  the  talk  of 
the  school.  The  children  elected  an 
editorial  staff,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  class  served  as  reporters. 
The  articles  they  wrote  were  print- 
ed each  week  in  their  “Third 
Grade  Bugle”  which  they  proudly 
carried  home  for  their  numerous 
relatives  to  look  over.  I enclosed 
an  “Adviser’s  Editorial”  in  which 
I used  all  the  psychology  possible 
to  try  to  tactfully  persuade  the 
parents  that  the  English  language 
wasn’t  as  bad  as  they  seemed  to 
think.  TKT 

These  children,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  retarded.  They  ranged 
in  age  from  eight  to  sixteen.  Sons 
and  daughters  of  migratory  work- 
ers. they  spent  only  a few  months 
out  of  a year  in  school;  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  weeded  or  har- 
vested crops.  Most  of  them  were 
retarded  also  in  growth,  for  they 
had  subsisted  on  tortillas  and 
chile  from  babyhood  on.  The  one 
boy  in  the  class  who  was  in  the 
proper  grade  for  his  age  was 
eight-year-old  Jose,  or  Joe,  Mata. 
A scrawny  little  devil,  with 
straight  black  hair  and  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  he  usually  wore 
nothing  to  school  but  a pair  of 


worn  blue  jeans,  so  that  his  knotty 
shoulders  and  protruding  ribs 
were  a daily  reminder  of  his  pov- 
erty. Every  two  or  three  days,  he 
would  declare,  “Miss  Falvey,  the 
other  children  are  jealous  of  me, 
because  I know  my  lessons,  and 
they  torment  me  on  the  way  home 
from  school.”  The  saddest  part  of 
this  statement  was  that  it  was 
true.  Many  was  the  time  that  Joe 
came  to  school  with  a bloody  nose, 
bruised  arm,  or  more-tattered- 
than-usual  trousers  bearing  visible 
evidence  of  his  physical  struggles 
with  his  less-intelligent  class- 
mates. He  was  the  only  child  in 
the  class  who  had  a reasonable 
command  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  next  year,  thank  heavens, 
would  be  promoted  to  the  white 
children’s  fourth  grade. 

But  I had  problems  of  my  own.  I 
had  been  in  Woodsboro  about  three 
weeks  when  I began  to  smell  on- 
ions. Onions  growing  don’t  smell 
as  bad  as  onions  on  the  table. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  twelve 
miles  of  them,  and  that  was  enough 
to  smell  up  any  locality.  I began 
to  plot  the  fate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  days  were  growing  warmer 
(warm  in  southeast  Texas  is  up- 
wards of  ninety  degrees  farenheit) , 
and  since  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  windows  of  the 
schoolroom  closed,  the  onion  smells 
were  with  us  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  My  small  charges  didn’t  seem 
to  notice  them,  but  I had  a double 
prejudice  against  the  onions;  be- 
sides putting  me  in  a disagreeable 
mood,  they  were  taking  my  stu- 
dents away  from  me.  The  lure  of 
ten  cents  an  hour  picking  onions 
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was  too  much  for  the  children  to 
resist,  and  my  enrollment  was 
dwindling  daily.  Even  the  threat 
that  “anyone  who  stayed  out  of 
school  to  pick  onions  would  not 
pass”  was  not  enough  to  keep  them 
in  the  classroom.  Finally,  in  des- 
peration, I took  my  problem  to  the 
school  superintendent.  Mr.  Cobb’s 
favorite  saying  was  “The  only 
good  Mexican  is  a dead  Mexican,” 
and  most  of  the  teachers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  he  couldn’t  be 
counted  on  to  assist  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Mexican  children. 

“The  town  has  no  truant  offi- 
cer,” he  told  me  now,  “but  why 
don’t  you  talk  with  the  field  fore- 
man? He  hires  the  youngsters.” 
This,  I knew,  was  said  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  but  being  determined  to 
get  my  students  back,  I walked 
over  to  the  foreman’s  shack,  and 
quoted  the  child  labor  laws  to  him. 
Whether  it  was  the  sudden  threat 
of  the  law,  or  my  northern  accent, 
I don’t  know;  at  any  rate,  all  but 
one  of  my  pupils  returned  to  school 
during  the  next  week. 

I had  been  thinking  for  some 
time  now  that  I was  at  the  wrong 


end  of  the  school  room.  I was  sick 
of  attending  P.  T.  A.  meetings, 
tired  of  going  to  the  Women’s  Civ- 
ic Club  affairs  every  week  (this 
was  required  of  the  teachers) ; but 
most  of  all,  I was  fed  up  with 
chaperoning  the  high  school  danc- 
es. How  would  you  feel  if  you 
had  to  chaperone  dances  at  which 
the  dancers  were  one  year  younger 
than  you?  I was  the  only  girl  my 
age  in  Woodsboro  (there  were  no 
young  men  in  town,  either)  and  I 
longed  to  return  to  the  University 
of  Texas.  When,  in  June,  my  par- 
ents sent  for  me  to  come  home,  it 
was  with  an  eager  heart  that  I 
went. 

Many  things  I remember  about 
Woodsboro — the  flatness;  the  sun 
beating  down  fourteen  hours  a day, 
and  the  heat  from  the  earth  com- 
ing up  to  meet  it;  the  twelve  miles 
of  fields  and  beyond  them  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  stretching  deep 
and  blue;  Joe  Mata — sometimes  I 
wonder  if  the  kids  are  still  beating 
Joe  up — but  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing else  I remember  the  smell 
of  onions,  faint,  now,  but  ever- 
present. 
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The  Murder  at  Mass.  State 


ARNOLD  GOLUB  ’47 


It  was  during  my  recently 
concluded  American  holiday  that 
I encountered  one  of  my  most 
challenging  cases.  The  Trafalgar 
Square  hatchet  killings  were  rel- 
atively elementary  when  compared 
with  the  puzzling  circumstances  of 
the  Murder  at  Mass.  State. 

I had  been  invited  to  address 
the  student  body  at  one  of  those 
weekly  gatherings  called  a convo- 
cation. Dr.  Watson  had  a previous 
appointment  at  a New  York  Medi- 
cal Meeting;  so  I was  obliged  to 
leave  for  Amherst  on  Wednesday 
morning  without  the  pleasure  of 
his  charming  company. 

The  convocation  exercises  were 
not  to  take  place  until  Thursday 
morning,  but  I left  New  York 
early  so  as  to  have  ample  leisure 
time  in  which  to  make  some  ran- 
dom observations  of  a typical  small 
New  England  University.  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  was  well 
known  to  me,  for  I had  many  of 
its  famed  alumni  among  my  cher- 
ished acquaintances.  I remember 
with  especial  pleasure  the  name 
of  Joe  Fraznyskipulas  ’27,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  college  by 
playing  four  consecutive  Amherst- 
Mass.  State  football  games,  back 
in  the  days  when  those  two  schools 
played  annually.  It  was  with  deep 
nostalgia  that  I look  back  to  the 
day  I was  discussing  American 
education  with  Joe  in  my  sitting- 
room.  Filling  my  pipe  with  a rare, 
exclusive  Latakia  mixture,  I asked 
Joe  whether  he  believed  University 
education  to  be  of  any  definite 
value  in  our  modern  civilization. 
Joe  was  visibly  impressed  with 
the  question,  for  he  paused  mo- 
mentarily and  replied  solemnly: 
“I  owe  everything  I have  accom- 


plished in  life  to  the  vigorous 
training  I received  at  dear  old 
MSC.”  With  these  rousing  words 
he  dipped  his  cloth  into  his  pail  of 
water  and  resumed  his  window 
washing. 

I was  not  emotionally  prepared 
for  the  journey  to  Amherst.  In 
my  eventful  life  I have  traveled 
a good  deal  and  have  become  ac- 
climatized to  dilatory  transporta- 
tion systems.  I believe  it  was  only 
in  the  foothills  to  the  Himalayas  in 
the  wilderness  of  India  that  I 
found  anything  to  compare  with 
the  New  York- Amherst  expedition. 
The  trip  to  Springfield  was  un- 
eventful enough,  but  the  chaos  at 
Union  Station  was  more  than  a 
match  for  such  a rational  mind  as 
mine.  When  I finally  located  the 
B&M  track,  it  was  too  late.  Being 
of  determined  nature,  I ran,  and 
managed  to  stumble  up  the  steps 
of  the  Northampton  narrow  guage 
as  it  puffed  into  Mt.  Tom. 

After  a refreshing  rest  in  a 
very  comfortable  lounge  car,  we 
rolled  into  Northampton.  With  sev- 
eral sighs  of  relief,  I walked  down 
to  the  taxi  landing  where  I hired 
a cab  driven  by  one  of  Northamp- 
ton’s most  distinguished  citizens, 
who  recounted  his  intimate  associa- 
tions with  that  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents — Cal  Coolidge. 

The  journey  was  exciting,  if 
fatiguing.  The  grand  climax  was 
reached  when  my  driver  asked  me 
to  direct  him  to  Amherst.  I being 
a foreigner,  the  question  was  so 
pointless  that  I could  not  help  ex- 
ploding at  my  presidential  inti- 
mate. The  driver  was  hurt  at  my 
jibes,  but  he  said  in  a gentle  voice: 
“My  passengers  always  tell  me 
how  to  find  places  in  Amherst;  I 
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myself  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Northampton,  across  the  Connecti- 
cut; so  I’m  a stranger  here  ...” 

Hastily  consulting  my  master 
map  of  the  United  States  I di- 
rected my  driver  to  the  Lord  Jeff. 
It  was  then  that  I found  out  to 
my  surprise  that  the  town  of  Am- 
herst boasted  of  two  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  not  only  the  in- 
ternationally known  Massachusetts 
State  College,  but  also  Amherst 
College,  a good  school  of  local 
repute. 

After  unpacking  my  pipe  col- 
lection, I relaxed  on  the  divan.  T 
attempted  to  obtain  some  news- 
papers, but  I was  told  that  Hast- 
ings was  out  of  them. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I called 
a cab  and  directed  the  driver  to 
take  me  to  the  MSC  Administra- 
tion Building.  The  driver  hesitated 
a moment  and  finally  suggested 
that  if  I got  two  other  passengers 
to  make  the  trip,  he  would  charge 
us  only  ten  cents  per  person.  . . 

So  the  three  of  us  settled  back 
comfortably  in  the  rear  of  the 
taxi.  Finding  a Hampshire  Gazette 
on  the  floor,  I perused  the  bold 
black-faced  headlines:  PROFES- 
SOR OF  POMOLOGY  MISSING; 
FATE  FEARED.  Being  a student 
of  such  matters,  I immediately  set 
about  reading  the  whole  account  of 
the  misplaced  MSC  professor: 

Red  Mackintosh,  a member  of  the 
Pomology  Department  at  State, 
had  been  missing  for  two  days.  He 
was  a respected  scholar  and  his 
courses  had  been  very  popular  with 
even  the  non-pomology  majors, 
especially  his  well  organized 
Apple-Polishing  99.  I saw  little 
motive  for  anything  unusual  hap- 
pening to  the  professor;  so  I dis- 
missed the  case  with  the  thought 
that  he  would  return  very  shortly 
with  the  explanation  of  a sudden 


illness  of  a distant  relative  neces- 
sitating his  unexpected  trip. 

But  there  was  more  that  was  to 
happen.  Later  that  afternoon  his 
body  was  found  in  an  abandoned 
cider  mill  in  the  Ravine.  The  col- 
lege had  a first  class  scandal  on  its 
hands;  so  naturally  their  only  re- 
course was  to  ask  for  professional 
assistance  from  me.  President  Bak- 
er himself  called  me  and  pleaded: 
“Mr.  Holmes,  surely  you  will  aid 
us  in  our  moment  of  need.  . . ” 
After  deciding  upon  a suitable  fee, 
I agreed  to  take  on  the  case. 

I made  the  tortuous  descent  into 
the  famed  MSC  Ravine  and  looked 
about.  As  I gazed  at  the  majestic- 
ally flowing  streams,  I thought 
of  the  occasion  on  which  I rode 
the  rapids  of  Victoria  Falls  in 
Kenya-Uganda  Territory.  Sure 
enough,  after  careful  scrutiniza- 
tion,  I found  the  cider  mill  behind 
a concealed  mass  of  glacier-type 
rocks.  I saw  nothing  unusual:  just 
apparatus — cylindrical  presses  and 
rollers — and  bottles  and  a few 
bushels  of  rotten  apples.  The  body 
was  very  messy,  and  I spent  some 
time  attempting  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death.  I could  come  to  no 
logical  conclusions;  so  I continued 
to  look  around  for  further  evi- 
dence. In  the  nearby  shrubbery  I 
found  a shred  of  white  cloth,  much 
soiled  and  faintly  bloody. 

Prof.  MacKintosh  was  a bache- 
lor; so  I questioned  his  housekeep- 
er. I discovered  that  the  Professor 
had  usually  been  very  amicable, 
but  that  of  late,  his  character  had 
decidedly  changed. 

“What  caused  his  change  of  per- 
sonality?” I asked  his  housekeep- 
er. 

“Well,  he  grew  very  secretive 
over  something  he  was  working  on. 
One  day  I peeked  through  the  key- 
hole and  I saw  him  mixing  some 
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bottles  of  stuff  . . .smelled  awfully 
strong.  . . like  alcohol,  or  somethin 

ff 

“M-m-m-m-m”,  I said,  “Very  in- 
teresting. Was  Mackintosh  a drink- 
ing man?” 

She  looked  at  me  a trifle  horri- 
fied. “Nobody  knew  about  it,  but 
he  used  to  drink  Scotch  quite  fre- 
quently, about  a pint  a day.  When 
the  war  cut  off  the  supplies  of  it,  I 
noticed  that  he  wasn’t  drinking  as 
much”. 

I went  up  to  Mackintosh’s  room 
and  made  a hasty  reconnoitre.  I 
found  nothing  that  was  unusual, 
except  a pail  of  rotten  apple  cores 
and  a collection  of  assorted  soiled 
apple-polishing  cloths. 

Thursday  moring  I had  an  ap- 
pointment at  convocation.  I arose 
at  ten  and  breakfasted  at  the  St. 
Regis.  I was  noticeably  affected  by 
the  politeness  of  the  waitresses; 
so  I left  a modest  tip.  As  I depart- 
ed from  the  Diner,  I heard  a 
scream;  I looked  back  to  see  my 
waitress  fall  in  a dead  faint,  her 
fingers  clutching  my  ten-cent  tip. 

Promptly  at  11:10  I commenced 
my  lecture  on  crime  detection.  My 
introduction  had  been  preceded  by 
various  and  sundry  announce- 
ments by  the  Dean.  The  lecture 
went  off  rather  well,  if  I may  say 
so.  I am  far  from  being  a smug 
individual — though  in  the  field  of 
crime  detection  I am  about  the 
best  there  is  to  be  found. 

After  the  Convocation,  I thanked 
the  college  officials  for  my  five 
dollar  check  and  complimentary 
copy  of  the  Collegian;  and  I re- 
sumed my  criminal  investigations. 

I regretted  that  Dr.  Watson  was 
not  present  to  help  me  in  my  logi- 
cal and  rational  deductions.  No 
doubt  he  could  have  aided  me  in 
my  search  on  the  history  of 


apple  cider  and  its  possible  alco 
holic  effect  on  mortals.  As  it  was, 
my  only  alternative  was  to  move 
into  Goodell  and  conduct  my  re- 
search there.  I was  offered  the 
complete  facilities  of  the  library 
by  Mr.  Wood. 

Amidst  the  agricultural  reports 
of  the  Montana  State  Polytechnic 
Experiment  Stations,  I found  a 
textbook  on  apple  cider  production. 
After  brushing  the  book  with  the 
whiskbroom  I had  fortunately 
brought  along  with  me,  I spent 
the  whole  of  two  days  digesting 
apple  cider.  The  chemical  equation 
for  the  oxidation  of  the  cider  and 
the  reduction  of  the  apple  is  as 
follows:  2 (apple)  sq.  plus  3 

(chaos)  equals  3 (cider)  plus  4 
H20.  This,  of  course,  precludes 
that  the  factors  of  temperature 
and  precipitation  are  controlled. 
No  doubt  the  quality  of  the  tan- 
gential curves  is  of  definite  signifi- 
cance, although  Prof.  Kashmir  of 
Nepal  State  University  has  re- 
ported that  a chaotic  dispersion 
system  will  result  in  an  arbitrary 
colloid.  Of  course,  Prof.  Kashmir, 
being  an  apple-lover,  is  prejudiced. 

I returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  to  verify  my  conclusions. 
Sure  enough  I found  some  apple 
pulp  at  an  angle  of  42  degrees  from 
the  corpse.  In  the  apple  pulp  I 
detected  a footprint;  and  then  be- 
gan the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
verification  of  my  hypotheses.  I 
am  no  easy  believer  in  the  super- 
natural. Rut  in  my  diverse  experi- 
ences, I have  come  across  some  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  activi- 
ties of  ghosts.  Ghosts  vegetate  in 
only  special  areas — for  the  chemi- 
cal conditions  of  existence  must  be 
very  exact  for  their  fragile  con- 
stitutions. In  my  investigations  I 
found  that  the  Ravine  was  an  ideal 
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location  for  the  habitation  of  super- 
natural beings — but  that  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  ghosts 
existed  there. 

I consulted  the  best  ghost  au- 
thority in  the  town  of  Amherst. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  solving 
of  this  complex  case  I owe  to  the 
information  furnished  me  by  Prof. 
Frank  Prentice  Rand.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  existence  of 
ghosts  on  the  Mass.  State  campus 
had  long  been  suspected,  and  that 
every  September  the  incoming 
freshman  class  was  warned  of 
this  fact.  He  was  much  interested 
in  my  theories — for  he  had  always 
had  a sneaking  suspicion  that  the 
campus  ghosts  were  concentrated 
in  the  area  of  the  Ravine.  Prof. 
Rand  said  he  had  often  heard  weird 
cries  echoing  forth  from  there  as 
he  passed  late  at  night. 

When  Prof.  Rand  informed  me 
that  ghosts  had  one  weakness — 
apple  cider — I knew  the  case  was 
all  but  solved. 

Prof.  Mackintosh,  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  cider  distillation,  had 
been  attempting  to  find  a method 
for  processing  apple  cider  into  a 
concentrate  similar  to  the  Scotch 
whiskey  which  he  had  justly  been 
so  fond  of.  His  researches  were 
coming  along  rather  well — for  Red 
Mackintosh  had  hit  upon  a re- 
markable clue;  namely,  the  simi- 
larities in  specific  gravity  between 
cider  and  Scotch.  This  enabled  him, 
in  the  last  steps  of  his  work,  to  ac- 
tually distill  a good  imitation  of 
Scotch  from  decayed  apple  cider. 

The  Professor  had  located  his  re- 
search still  in  the  Ravine  because 
the  area  was  desolate  and  rarely 
frequented.  But  he  made  one  fata! 
error — he  did  not  know  that  all  of 
the  MSC  ghost  population  hovered 
around  the  Ravine. 


In  the  early  steps  of  his  re- 
searches, the  ghosts  were  accus- 
tomed to  drinking  down  much  of 
the  experimental  cider.  As  the 
transitional  processes  continued, 
and  the  cider  began  to  turn  into 
Scotch,  the  unsuspecting  ghosts 
continued  their  drinking.  You  will 
remember  that  ghosts  have  but  one 
weakness — an  insatiable  thirst  for 
cider.  Thus  the  drinking  reached  a 
climax  one  night  last  week.  The 
ghosts  -were  soon  drunk,  for  they 
had  consumed  not  cider,  but  a 
close  imitation  of  Scotch.  A drunk- 
en ghost  is  a pernicious  being,  with 
many  of  the  destructive  qualities 
of  humans. 

This  explanation  may  sound  far- 
fetched to  many  of  our  more  ra- 
tional minds.  But  the  more  I in- 
vestigated the  corpse,  the  more  and 
more  I concluded  that  the  murder- 
er could  not  have  been  mortal.  The 
corpse  was  — you  will  recall — very 
messy;  and  I have  found  that  hu- 
man murderers  are  more  subtle  in 
their  methods.  And  so  with  two 
further  clues— the  apple  pulp  im- 
print and  the  shred  of  white  sheet- 
ing— I definitely  concluded  upon 
the  ghosts  as  the  killers. 

But  since  it  is  very  difficult — 
if  not  impossible — to  catch  ghosts, 
let  alone  convict  them,  the  college 
authorities  thought  it  best  to  hush 
up  the  whole  matter.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  details  of  my  inves- 
tigations never  reached  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

The  facts  of  the  case  being  so 
unique,  I felt  it  my  duty  as  a 
student  of  crime  to  report  them  to 
you  here.  You  may  not  believe  the 
story,  and  I do  not  insist  that  you 
do.  But  if  you  ever  visit  the  Ra- 
vine late  at  night  with  a bottle  of 
Scotch — take  heed. 
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Tides 


Not  far  out  from  shore, 

The  sea  is  serenely  quiet. 

Hardly  a ripple  disturbs 
Its  satin  surface. 

Then  slowly,  and  with  fast 
Increasing  speed 
An  endless  ridge  of  water 
Rises  in  convulsive  shudder 
From  its  parent  sea. 

It  grows,  and  reaching  its  peak, 
Tumbles  in  white,  foaming  spray 
And  crawls  up  the  beach. 

The  path  is  short,  for  with 
A slow  relentless  force, 

The  mother  sea  slides  up  and  back 
Gathering  her  wayward  brood 
Again  into  the  depths 
Of  a trackless,  endless  world. 

****** 

Born  from  an  unending  depth 
Of  mystery, 

Racing  through  space  and  time 
To  utter  destruction 
And  return  to  infinite 
Darkness — 

How  insignificant  is  man 
And  his  petty  wars  of  Death — 
Death  itself  a culmination 
Of  his  highest  ideal 
Or  lowest  vice. 


George  Burgess  ’49 
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My  Exagmination  Round  the  Factification  of 
the  Incamination  of  this  Work  in  Progress 

MILTON  BASS  ’47 


When  I first  came  back  to  col- 
lege, I came  back  with  the  idea 
that  all  the  college  spirit  I had  of 
old  was  gone.  I was  a tired,  old 
man,  bruised  in  body  and  spirit  by 
the  war,  content  to  sit  back  and 
bemusedly  watch  the  youngsters 
while  they  nipped  and  froliced  on 
the  green.  Out  of  nowhere  I was 
whipped  into  the  maelstrom.  All 
those  organizations  I had  been  so 
proud  to  belong  to  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reorganization.  Things  were 
in  a parlous  state  and  somebody 
had  to  do  something.  To  the  world 
and  myself  I said  that  these  kids 
needed  help,  and  I would  just  give 
them  a little  and  then  once  more 
withdraw  into  my  deserved  retire- 
ment. But  deep  down  I knew,  and 
so  did  everyone  around  me,  that 
the  real  reason  lay  a little  deeper 
than  that.  I still  felt  the  thrill  of 
watching  State  beat  somebody  else 
in  a football  game.  I was  still 
proud  to  be  a member  of  certain 
organizations  and  I was  not  averse 
to  receiving  the  glory  and  plaudits 
that  come  to  those  who  do  some- 
thing. I was  older,  I knew  a few 
more  things,  I was  ready  to  step  in 
and  do  things  the  way  I thought 
they  should  be  done.  One  of  the 
things  I accepted  was  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Quarterly  magazine. 
That  was  when  the  trouble  first 
started. 

When  I had  left  college  for  the 
army  in  1943,  I had  been  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Quarterly.  In 
those  days  the  Quarterly  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  Collegian, 


whose  unscrupulous  editors  contin- 
ually tried  to  strangle  this  sniidge 
of  creativeness.  Somehow,  every- 
body realized  that  such  a thing  as 
the  Quarterly  was  necessary  and 
it  survived.  It  was  a very  haphaz- 
ard affair.  Some  years  there  would 
be  an  energetic  editor  and  he 
would  scurry  around  and  put  out 
a large  issue.  Other  years  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  editor  to  collar 
a few  friends  and  between  them- 
selves and  a half  dozen  anony- 
mous names  an  issue  would  be 
born.  It  was  highly  irregular  and 
very  unbusinesslike,  but  it  was  a 
lot  of  fun.  This  was  what  I had 
expected  when  once  I took  over. 

The  first  blow  struck  at  me  was 
by  the  organization  itself.  It  had 
been  taken  over  by  a bunch  of 
businessmen.  They  were  even  run- 
ning a dance  to  get  more  money. 
“The  Quarterly  has  achieved  in- 
dependence”, they  screamed,  “and 
independent  we’ll  be.”  It  is  true 
that  they  were  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Collegian  but  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  independ- 
ence? Nobody  seemed  to  know.  No- 
body seemed  to  care  about  the 
material  that  was  inside,  but  only 
of  the  organization,  the  external 
features.  I started  quietly.  I asked 
questions.  They  were  answered.  I 
was  told  that  the  Academic  Ac- 
tivities Board  expected  the 
Quarterly  to  put  out  an  issue  that 
embraced  every  department  on 
campus  from  Abnormal  Acrobatics 
1 to  Zoological  Zoology  99.  I was 
told  that  the  trend  had  been  to 
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try  to  make  the  magazine  light  and 
interesting  and  humorous  so  that 
everybody  on  campus  would  read 
and  enjoy  it.  “All  right,”  I said, 
“let’s  put  out  a comic  book.”  No- 
body laughed.  They  had  been  seri- 
ous all  along.  So  I screamed  and 
howled  and  threatened  to  put  out 
an  issue  that  would  end  all  issues. 
They  agreed  that  it  would.  One 
member  of  the  faculty  gave  me  a 
very  stern  talk  and  finished  with 
“What  are  you  trying  to  do?  Turn 
the  school  upside  down  in  one  se- 
mester? People  have  worked  hard 
to  get  the  Quarterly  where  it  is 
and  you  will  tear  it  down  by  the 
roots.”  But  I had  won  my  point. 
People  were  ready  to  compromise. 

I promised  them  an  issue  that 
would  mean  something,  come  to 
grips  with  reality  and  get  away 
from  the  creative  writing  course’s 
better  papers.  I told  them  that  this 
campus  was  full  of  people  who 
were  thinking  and  had  something 
to  say.  “There  are  people  on  this 
campus  who  can  write,”  I solemn- 
ly said,  “people  who  write  good 
and  worthy  things  and  then  lock 
them  in  their  bureau  drawers  be- 
cause they  are  bashful.  But  I shall 
dig  them  out  and  show  you  what 


the  people  on  this  campus  can  do. 
I’ll  put  out  an  issue  that  I think  is 
good  or  no  issue  at  all.”  So  I start- 
ed to  dig.  The  rest  of  the  editorial 
board  started  to  dig.  We  dug  and 
dug  and  are  still  digging  but  as  yet 
we  have  not  struck  one  real  vein. 
Once  in  a while  a little  fool’s  gold, 
once  in  a while  a real  nugget,  but 
never  what  I had  hoped,  never 
what  I had  promised.  The  people  I 
had  had  such  faith  in,  the  people  I 
had  promised  so  much  for  and 
from,  had  not  come  through.  But 
we  are  putting  out  an  issue  any- 
way. 

Some  of  the  material  in  this  is- 
sue is  very  good.  Some  is  just  fair. 
There  might  have  been  better  and 
there  could  have  been  a lot  worse. 
But  I accept  no  blame  for  this.  I 
blame  you,  all  of  you.  Because 
among  you  people  who  read  this, 
and  perhaps  adversely  criticize  it 
and  tell  how  you  could  have  done 
much  better,  there  are  some  who 
could  have  done  much  better,  some 
who  could  have  made  this  the  is- 
sue I had  hoped  for  to  justify  my 
extravagant  promises.  But  since 
none  of  you  appeared,  I am  forced 
to  withdraw  into  retirement,  beat- 
en, broken,  a tired,  old  man. 


Sanitarium 


Strong  young  men  to  dig  my  grave 
Oh,  they  should  lie  beside  me! 
Because  my  heart  is  far  from  brave 
I question  love  denied  me. 

Since  I monotonize  my  living 
To  hold  its  dull  and  empty  days, 

I can  but  dream  of  bodies  giving 
Love  while  life  death’s  fear  obeys. 
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Doris  Abramson  ’49 


Friday  Night  Is  the  Costliest  Night  of  the 

Weak  LEONARD  DROHAN  ’50 


One  Friday  evening  while  I was 
sitting  quietly  at  my  desk,  brows- 
ing maliciously  through  a copy  of 
Esquire,  my  room  mate  made  one 
of  his  characteristic  entrances  in- 
volving a minimum  of  grace  and  a 
maximum  of  confusion.  Observing 
my  presence,  he  patted  me  fondly 
on  what  remains  of  my  hair,  smiled 
ingratiatingly,  and  gave  forth  mild 
cooing  noises,  akin  to  the  death 
cries  of  a wounded  water  buffalo. 

I parted  my  lips  preparatory  to 
beginning  a fast  interrogation  of 
bis  inexplicable  behavior;  before  I 
could  speak,  however,  he  thrust  a 
cigarette  into  my  mouth,  lighted  it 
with  a flourish,  and,  once  again, 
resorted  to  the  semi-amorous 
moans  of  a few  moments  before. 

With  the  speed  of  a phthisic  ga- 
zelle, I seized  my  hat  and  coat  and 
turned  to  the  door,  but  my  room 
mate  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
‘Ray’)  was  by  far  more  agile. 

In  a twinkling,  he  had  locked  the 
door  and  deposited  the  key  in  that 
region  which,  in  humans,  is  known 
as  the  bosom. 

“No,”  I said,  slowly  and  distinct- 
ly, accenting  every  syllable.  “No! 
No!  No!” 

“Sit  down,”  said  Ray  in  a low 
menacing  voice.  “I  want  to  talk  to 
you.”  There  has  always  been  some- 
thing ominous  about  those  words, 
for  I have  heard  them  from  many 
lips,  and  inevitably,  they  cost  me 
something,  usually  money,  but  oc- 
casionally something  of  lesser 
value — like  prestige,  or  honor. 

“You’ve  never  been  to  a dance 
up  here — have  you  buddy?  Now  I 
have  a date  tonight  with  a girl 
who  has  a friend,  and — ” my  room 


mate  began,  sliding  several  sticks 
of  gum  into  my  mouth  and  pinch- 
ing my  cheeks  with  feigned  affec- 
tion. “No!!”  I said,  thrusting  him 
harshly  away.  “No!  No!  No!” 

Ray  looked  at  me  with  spaniel 
eyes,  and  his  voice  was  rich  with 
passion.  “Lovely  girls,  soft  moon- 
light, gorgeous  girls,  refreshments, 
beautiful  girls,  excellent  dance 
music,  pretty — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I interrupted,  break- 
ing away  from  a half  nelson  and 
flooring  him  with  a combination 
body  block  and  scissors  hold.  “You 
have  made  your  point.  I get  your 
idea — too  well,  just  too  well.  And 
the  answer  is  no.  No!  No!  No!” 

“Fine  New  England  girls  raised 
in  the  finest  portion  of  God’s  own 
country- — New  England — a region 
that  still  retains  the  same  pristine 
glory  that  met  the  eyes  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as  they  surveyed 
a brave  new  world.  New  England 
girls  in  their  native  habitat,  glam- 
o r o u s , captivating,  gracious, 
charming,  bewitching.  How  can 
you  refuse?”  continued  my  room 
mate  relentlessly,  circling  me  with 
the  aplomb  of  an  unfed  condor. 
Hamlike  hands  closed  about  my 
throat,  but  with  an  effort  I threw 
him  aside  and  dashed  onto  a bed 
where  I held  him  at  bay  with  a 
small  chair. 

Suddenly  my  room  mate  adopted 
a new  line  of  approach.  The  rapac- 
ity faded  from  his  eyes;  the  cruel 
furrows  in  his  face  assumed  soft- 
er, more  genial  lines.  “Well,  that’s 
gratitude  for  you,”  he  mused,  gaz- 
ing wistfully  in  the  direction  of 
Draper  Hall. 
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Nothing  could  stand  in  the 
path  of  my  roommate’s  having  his 
own  way.  He  tried  flattery  of  a 
sycophantic  nature;  he  laughed 
and  smiled  winningly;  he  cried  and 
wailed,  appealing  to  my  better  na- 
ture, but  I was  adamant.  Finally, 
all  else  having  failed,  he  resorted 
to  obloquy.  He  pointed  out  the  im- 
probability of  my  ever  entering  the 
heavenly  domain;  vague  references 
were  made  to  my  alleged,  doubtful 
parentage;  no  Phillippic  was  ever 
equal  to  the  content  of  Ray’s  ti- 
rade, but,  at  length,  he  collapsed 
gasping  upon  the  chaise  lounge, 
which  is  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
every  dormitory  room  no  matter 
how  humble. 

“No,”  I said  weakly,  reaching 
for  a gumdrop  with  trembling  fin- 
gers. 

“Hold  on ! ! I am  not  through  yet. 
I dislike  to  do  this  to  you,  for  no 
one,  not  even  the  woman  I love, 
ranks  higher  in  my  estimation,  but 
your  intolerable  attitude  forces  me 
to  adopt  measures  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  extreme  circum- 
stances.”Thus  spake  Ray,  and  so 
saying,  he  clapped  his  hands  in  the 
fashion  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 

At  this  signal,  three  of  the  other 
inmates  of  Commonwealth  Circle 
trampled  down  the  door  and  began 
walking  towards  me.  I recognized 
in  their  attitude  of  grim  intent  the 
same  expression  I had  noticed  on 
the  faces  of  the  killers  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  “The  Killers”  from 
an  adaptation  of  a story  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  called  “The  Killers”. 
“All  right,  I’ll  go  quietly,”  I said, 
yielding  to  what  military  men  call 
counter-attack  with  pursuit. 

From  that  moment  on,  all  was 
chaos.  Eager,  earnest  hands  bathed 
me  and  shaved  me,  and  when  sev- 


eral large  surface  wounds  ap- 
peared as  a result  of  unsteady 
hands  at  the  razor,  an  ex-medical 
corps  man  materialized  out  of  no- 
where and  tendered  me  a couple  of 
aspirin.  Mum,  eau  de  cologne,  vi- 
talis,  and  talcum  powder  were  ap- 
plied by  the  soft,  tender  hands  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  students. 
Engineers  planned  my  wardrobe  as 
only  engineers  can,  and  once  fully 
dressed,  I challenged  description. 
Liberal  Arts  scholars  handed  me 
several  sheets  of  paper  containing 
dozens  of  polished  epigrams  so  that 
my  conversation  would  be  worldly- 
wise  and  penetratingly  witty,  al- 
beit a trifle  erratic.  Language  stu- 
dents repeated  (phonetically)  va- 
rious foreign  phrases,  “Cherchez 
la  femme”,  “Verdammt”,  “Gotter- 
dammerung”,and  “Habla  usted 
espanol?”  to  give  me  just  the  right 
sort  of  continental  air. 

Finally  the  sands  had  run  out; 
the  hour  of  parting  had  arrived, 
time  was  winging.  Hard-faced  men 
came  to  me  and  clutched  my  hand 
feverishly.  No  words  were  spoken, 
until  the  last  man  gripped  my 
hand  in  his  and  summed  up  the 
general  opinion  in  his  own  peculiar 
argot.  He  looked  long  and  pierc- 
ingly into  my  eyes  and  muttered, 
“Buddy,  you  got  guts.” 

With  this  encomium  ringing  in 
my  ears,  Ray  grasped  me  by  the 
left  wrist  and  led  me  away.  With 
halting  steps,  I approached  the 
building,  but  Ray  prodded  me  vic- 
iously in  several  unprotected  locali- 
ties, and  I realized  that  the  day 
was  indeed  lost.  Soon,  dazzlingly 
clad  co-eds  in  denim  and  khaki 
greeted  us  at  the  entrance  and  led 
us  into  a crowded  area  faintly 
reminiscent  of  a medium-sized  tele- 
phone booth. 
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“This  isn’t  too  bad  so  far,”  I 
whispered  to  Ray,  reluctant  to  con- 
nect anything  even  remotely  com- 
plimentary to  the  entire  affair. 
“Which  way  is  the  dance  floor?” 

“You’re  standing  on  it,”  replied 
Ray,  with  that  old  primordial, 
bestial  look  on  his  face. 

Somewhat  chastened,  I glanced 
around  for  temporary  succor,  but 
met  only  the  gaze  of  a serious,  be- 
spectacled young  man  who,  upon 
meeting  my  eyes,  shuddered  visibly 
but  did  not  lose  his  poise.  “How’s 
the  football  team  progressing?”  he 
asked  cheerfully,  staring  over  my 
head  expertly  for  an  avenue  of  es- 
cape. “You  certainly  gave  it  to 
them  last  Saturday.” 

Before  I could  correct  his  mis- 
conception that  I was  a member  of 
the  college’s  bone  crushing  grid 
machine,  he  patted  me  kindly  on 
the  back  and  sprinted  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a general  lounge. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  whenever  I encountered 
him,  he  would  murmer  something 
that  sounded  like  “Nice  game  on 
Saturday,  Joe,”  and  quickly  dart 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Eventu- 
ally, this  proved  rather  disconcert- 
ing. 

Meanwhile  I regarded  the  deco- 
rations which  the  co-eds  had  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  pretty 
hands.  Streamers  of  paper  and 
beautifully  appointed  lanterns  were 
scattered  around  the  room,  while 
outside  the  door  leading  from  the 
dormitory  proper,  a Chanel  foot- 
bath had  been  set  up  into  which 
each  co-ed  languidly  dipped  her 
feet  before  entering  the  room  for 
dancing. 

From  that  point  on,  affairs  pro- 
gressed about  as  I had  expected. 
My  blind  date,  or  opponent,  for  the 


evening  proved  to  be  a large,  husky 
maiden  with  myopic  eyes,  and  a 
large,  gaping,  lascivious  mouth. 
She  looked  at  me  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a distinguished  scientist  ob- 
serving a particularly  disinterest- 
ing  culture  of  bacteria.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  noticed  that  she  had, 
incredible  though  it  seems,  gaposis 
of  which  she  was  completely  un- 
aware. Naturally,  my  delicate 
sensibilities  were  revolted. 

We  circled  each  other  cautiously, 
looking  for  an  opening.  There  was 
the  usual  hesitancy  over  the  in- 
troductions, the  embarrassing 
pauses,  the  frenzied  groping  for 
conversation  matter.  Then  she  dis- 
covered that  I was  a veteran,  and 
from  that  moment  on,  there  was  no 
break  in  her  soliloquy  on  the  care 
and  treatment  of  returning  veter- 
ans, save  for  some  minutes  when  I 
escaped  long  enough  to  kibitz  a 
card  game  which  several  of  the 
chaperones  were  conducting  with 
a certain  purposeful  humorless- 
ness 

I was  unable  to  evade  her  in- 
definitely, but,  fortunately  enough, 
she  chose  to  regard  me  as  a special 
type  of  pathological  case  requiring 
extraordinary  treatment.  As  a vet- 
eran student,  I had  to  submit  to  a 
grueling  two-hour  analysis,  during 
which  she  tried  to  conquer  my 
manic-depressive  condition  and  my 
severe  ‘combat  fatigue’.  She  had 
read  all  the  psychological  bro- 
chures concerning  returning  vet- 
erans, and  she  had  nothing  more  to 
learn.  In  her  eyes  I was  just  a 
specimen,  and  she  handled  me  with 
the  same  nicety  she  would  show  a 
two-headed  hydra. 

If  I remained  grim-visaged  and 
serious,  she  would  tell  me  that  all 
that  was  past  and  that  I must  try 
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to  forget.  In  vain  did  I explain  to 
her  that  I was  not  suffering  from 
combat  fatigue,  and  that  I had  only 
learned  what  a fox-hole  was  two 
weeks  previously  when  my  room- 
mate had  obligingly  enlightened 
me.  Somehow  the  evening  swam  by. 
I remember  it  now  as  only  a 
dream,  or  as  something  that  hap- 
pened to  somebody  else.  Preferably, 
my  roommate. 

Back  in  our  room  once  again, 
Ray  turned  to  me  and  remarked, 
“Fun,  wasn’t  it?  Now,  I know  a 
girl  at  one  of  the  sorority  houses 
who  wants  me  to  bring  a friend 
to  a dance  next  Friday  and — ” 

“Ray,”  I said  softly,  Vermillion 
spots  spinning  crazily  before  my 


212  Degrees  F. 

If  you 

But  knew 

How  I but  sigh 

At  your  beautiful  buts  . . . 

Then  you  would  know 
How  your  touch  is  a blow 
To  my  buttery  carberator 
(spits  like  a boiling  radiator) 

So  watch  your  hows 
And  mind  your  cows 
For  the  fizzle 
Whizzles 

When  the  knob  turns  up. 

Hilda  Scheinberg  ’47 


eyes,”  do  you  think  I’m  a manic- 
depressive?” 

“No,  no,  of  course  not,”  replied 
Ray  with  some  alarm,  stumbling 
over  a chair  in  his  haste  to  depart 
from  the  room. 

A chill,  slanting  rain  played  up- 
on the  windows,  as  far  down  the 
hall  I heard  the  obstreperous 
shouts  and  the  gay  splintering 
and  smashing  of  wood  that  is  al- 
ways symbolic  of  the  students’  re- 
turn from  an  evening  in  town. 
Thoughtfully,  I picked  up  my  Es- 
quire and  sat  down  at  the  desk. 
Things  were  almost  normal  again, 
and  next  Friday  was  a long  way 
off. 
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ROBERT  BERTMAN  '49 


Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
February  19th,  1945,  when  the  as- 
sault echelon  of  the  4th  and  5th 
Marine  Divisions  invaded  the 
black  shore  of  a small  island  some- 
where South  of  Japan,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  in  American  mili- 
tary history  began.  This  speck  in 
the  battle  torn  Pacific,  Iwo  Jima, 
prior  to  this  memorable  date 
known  to  but  few  Americans,  was 
soon  to  be  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  civilized 
world.  In  spite  of  its  importance, 
little  is  known  about  the  island; 
the  public  realizes  that  Iwo  Jima 
is  an  island  and  that  the  Marine? 
fought  there,  but  that  is  all. 

Iwo  Jima,  not  to  be  confused 
with  a smaller  island  of  the  same 
name  off  the  southern  tip  of  Ky- 
ushu, Japan,  is  the  second  of  three 
islands  forming  Volcano  group 
(also  known  as  the  Sulphur  Is- 
lands and  Kazan  group)  between 
the  Marianas  and  Japan.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  23  degrees  45’  N,  about 
700  miles  south  of  Japan,  and  at 
140  degrees  19’  18”  E,  several 
hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
China.  The  island  was  discovered 
in  1543  by  Bernard  de  Torres,  and 
rediscovered  in  1784  by  the  Rus- 
sian traveler,  Krusenstern ; but 
uninhabited  until  1887  when  the 
Japanese  began  to  colonize  it 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Spanish  government  which,  be- 
cause of  the  original  discovery, 
claimed  jurisdiction. 

Iwo  Jima  is  pear-shaped,  lying 
in  a northeast-southwest  direction, 
comprising  4,850  acres,  and  its 
length  is  close  to  four  and  one 


half  miles.  The  northern  and  wide 
end  is  over  two  miles  across  and 
is  made  up  of  sedimentary  mate- 
rial that  has  risen  from  the  ocean 
floor.  The  southern  tip  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  volcanic  ash  de- 
posited by  the  eruptions  of  Suri- 
bachi,  now  an  extinct  volcano  and 
the  island’s  highest  point,  546  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  author  that  what  is  now  one 
island  was  once  two  separate  is- 
lands that  were  joined  by  igneous 
matter  of  Suribachi’s  eruptions. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
island  was,  and  is  now,  well  vege- 
tated; only  during  the  early  occu- 
pational period  was  the  flora  scant 
and  seemingly  lifeless.  How  could 
anything  except  a Japanese  soldier 
survive  the  bombardment  and 
shelling  that  leveled  this  tiny  is- 
land? By  1891,  the  Japanese  had  a 
firm  enough  grip  on  the  island  to 
incorporate  it  into  the  Japanese 
Empire;  and  foreigners  were  for- 
bidden to  land  on  Iwo  Jima.  It  was 
isolated  from  the  world. 

Motoyama  and  Osakayama,  two 
small  towns  at  the  northern  end  of 
Iwo  Jima,  were  inhabited  by  1,019 
farmers  and  fishermen  imported 
from  the  homeland.  Pre-invasion 
air  reconnaissance  revealed  a 
checkered  terrain  pattern  similar 
to  any  intensive  agricultural  area. 
Most  of  the  civilians  lived  in  dis- 
persed caves  and  crude  huts,  each 
family  maintaining  its  own  gar- 
den. Attempts  were  made  to  culti- 
vate cosmetic  grasses  as  well  as  a 
large  acreages  of  sugar  cane  for 
use  in  Japan.  The  inhabitants  fed 
themselves  from  the  fruits  of  their 
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fishing  and  farming.  No  rice  fields, 
however,  were  found,  indicating 
that  some  food  products  were  im- 
ported. Exploration  by  the  author 
disclosed  some  fifty  species  of 
plants  in  the  northern  sector.  Most 
outstanding  were  the  following 
genera:  Cyperus,  Cordyline,  Sida, 
Pteridium,  Euphorbis,  Solanum, 
Pandanus,  Asplenium,  Musa,  and 
Nephrolipis.  The  majority  of  these 
plants  arose  rapidly  after  defolia- 
tion. The  ferns  and  low  shrubs 
were  found  in  the  large  ravines, 
the  Pandanus  trees  dotted  the  is- 
land, and  the  grasses  provided  a 
skimpy  ground  cover.  Most  preval- 
ent was  Papaya,  growing  wild  in 
the  ravines  among  the  remains  of 
decaying  Japanese  bodies. 

At  Motoyama  were  located  the 
town  buildings,  the  school,  and  a 
few  of  the  larger  homes.  Near  the 
same  town  was  located  the  sugar 
refinery,  a sulphur  plant,  and  a 
narrow  gauge  railway  that  had  its 
terminal  at  the  foot  of  Suribachi. 
Several  underground  railway  caves 
were  found  in  the  mountains.  Most 
elaborate  of  the  hundreds  of  caves 
that  enabled  the  Japanese  to  meet 
and  hold  off  the  advancing  mar- 
ines was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  Commanding  General, 
Tadamicki  Kunibayashi;  it  actual- 
ly honey-combed  the  island  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet. 

Along  with  the  occupation  of 
Iwo  by  the  Japanese  came  the  in- 
vasion of  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases. Due  to  the  economic  nature 
of  the  author’s  duties,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  continuously  wage  war 
against  these  migratory  pests.  The 
American  forces  had  to  be  fed 
fresh  vegetables  as  a supplement- 
ary diet  to  the  skimpy  K rations. 
The  island  wasi  too  distant  from 


civilization  to  receive  food  pro- 
ducts through  the  normal  channels. 
To  rectify  this  condition,  an  Hy- 
droponic garden  was  established, 
subjecting  to  cultivation  three 
acres  of  ash  in  the  shadow  of 
Suribachi  whereby  vegetable  plants 
could  be  fed  the  necessary  elements 
in  correct  proportion,  favorable  to 
maximum  growth.  The  question 
arises,  “Why  couldn’t  we  have 
grown  our  plants  in  the  soil  as 
the  Japanese  did?”  The  answer  is 
simple;  dysentery.  The  Japanese 
used  human  manure,  and  remem- 
ber also  that  of  the  23,000  Japan- 
ese that  perished  on  the  island  only 
2,000  were  buried  in  cemeteries. 
Therefore  the  controlled  growth 
of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  form  of 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  peppers,  radish- 
es and  cucumbers  provided  the 
constituents  of  daily  salads,  a 
morale  as  well  as  a nutritional 
factor.  The  inert  volcanic  ash  was 
irrigated  each  day  with  a nutrient 
solution  containing  thei  twelve 
necessary  elements  for  plant 
growth:  nitrogen,  calcium,  copper, 
magnesium,  molybdenum,  phos- 
phorus, potassium,  sulphur,  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  and  boron.  An 
artificial  soil  was  produced. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  men 
engaged  in  this  work  were  indeed 
gentlemen  farmers,  but  nothing 
was  equal  to  anything  on  Iwo 
Jima.  The  insects  raised  havoc. 
Particularly  abundant  was  the 
garden  looper,  present  in  such  vast 
numbers  that  the  loopens  covered 
the  plants  as  ants  will  overspread 
rotting  flesh.  These  insects  migrat- 
ed into  the  garden  area  faster  than 
they  could  be  exterminated.  Every 
method  known  to  man  was  used  to 
control  them;  at  first,  with  little 
or  no  success.  The  polyembryonic 
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THE  QUARTERLY 


encyrtid  parasite  of  Plusia  cater- 
pillars, Litomastix  floridana,  was 
sent  to  Iwo  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association ; and  only  by 
this  biological  method  was  the  in- 
sect controlled.  Inasmuch  as  the  in- 
sect collection  made  by  the  author 
was  the  first  entomological  data  of 
Iwo  Jima  and  since  the  collection 
was  prompted  mainly  by  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  growing  of 
food  crops  for  the  military  forces, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  insects  listed  are  of  eco- 
nomic importance.  Seventeen  spe- 
cies representing  eight  orders 
were  listed.  Among  them  are  to  be 
noted  the  com  earworm,  the  gar- 


den looper,  Prodenia  litura,  An- 
omala  orientalis,  and  the  migra- 
tory locust.  All  of  the  insects  and 
plants  noted  are  doubtless  immi- 
grants to  Iwo  Jima. 

In  1944,  the  Japanese  civilians 
were  evacuated  and  the  island  be- 
came a military  base  with  a gar- 
rison force  of  25,000  at  the  time 
of  the  American  invasion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  story  of  Iwo  is  en- 
graved in  blood  on  the  pages  of 
American  history;  and  while  our 
flag  flies  atop  Suribachi  a handful 
of  young  boys  stand  silent  watch 
over  the  5,440  American  dead  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

Robert  Bertram  ’49 


Of  Things  Remembered  In  A Dream 

i was  sitting  in  the  ready  room  of  hell 
trying  to  think  that  all  this 

nothingness  was  changing  into  somethingness  and 
the  smoooothe  shaven  lootenant  yelling  from 
his  hole  as  i 

was  running  down  the  hill  tumbling  scratching  clawing 
the  back  of  the  vulture 

being  waved  in  for  a landing  by  the  Chinese  bride  of  frankenstein. 

Robert  W.  Burke  ’47 

The  Evil  That  Men  Do 

I will  be  good,  I promise. 

I will  stand  and  watch  the  evil  that  men  do 
Live  long  after  them,  and  say  nothing. 

I will  turn  my  head  when  they  set  fire  to 
the  black  body  swinging  patiently, 

And  clench  my  teeth  while  babies’  bellies  swell 
and  ribs  become  etched  in  horror, 

And  not  throw  one  aim. 

I will  sigh  when  I smell  garbage 

And  see  hands  that  poke  for  scraps,  but  I will  draw 

no  breath  of  this  foul  scene  to  breath  upon  chanel. 

I will  be  a spectator,  disinterested,  uncurious,  grateful 
for  the  free  to  pass  to  life. 

And  though  the  horror  ran  through  all  my  veins, 

Though  my  heart  beat  out  revenge  with  mounting  pressure, 

And  though  the  blood  pound  into  my  head  until — 

I promise  you,  I will  be  good.  Milton  R.  Bass  ’47 
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19  Dash  ? 


ROBERT  BURKE  ’47 


The  pain  stabbed  through  his 
guts.  He  jerked  his  knees  up  under 
his  chin,  wrapped  his  arms  tightly 
around  his  legs,  and  held  on.  This 
thing  Pain  became  a visual  sensa- 
tion. It  came  to  him,  through  him, 
as  if  he  were  the  center  of  a pul- 
sating whole,  found  new  impetus, 
and  then  gradually  drained  off, 
like  heat  waves  shimmering  above 
hot  asphalt  on  a summer’s  day.  He 
wondered  if  it  had  been  like  this 
for  his  mother  when  he  was  born. 

But  now  he  was  following  the 
last  receding  wave  out  to  infinity. 
The  wave  trickled  off  over  the  hori" 
zon  and  he  was  anchored  once 
more,  his  back  against  a tree,  in 
the  cool  green  woods. 

Nothing  had  gone  right.  Not 
even  this.  As  many  times  as  they 
had  shot  to  kill,  this  time  they 
missed.  Law  of  averages  and  all 
that.  But  it  was  better  this  way. 
Better  than  back  there. 

“ ‘Taint  good,  ’taint  no  good, 
like  a nickel  made  of  wood”  . . . 
that  foolish  little  tune  his  mother 
used  to  sing.  She  used  to  tell  him 
about  the  time  when  he  was  born. 
The  War  was  over  and  Dad  was 
back  home.  Things  had  been  pretty 
rough  for  a time,  meat  rationing, 
the  strikes  and  all.  But  life  went 
on  and  we  had  the  Bomb.  Of 
course,  there  were  minor  wars  in 
China  and  India  and  Palestine,  but 
that  was  over  there.  Life  went  on. 
The  Men  sat  gravely  around  pol- 
ished tables,  ruffling  papers  im- 
portantly, vetoing,  haggling,  stand- 
ing on  sovereign  rights.  Life  went 
on. 

He  was  listening  to  the  radio 


when  the  New  York  station  went 
dead.  He  turned  to  Springfield  and 
the  announcer  was  almost  incoher- 
ent— something  about  Boston  and 
New  York  being  in  total  ruins. 
Then  there  was  so  much  static  that 
the  rest  was  unintelligible. 

He  went  outside.  The  sky  was  a 
queer  yellowish-orange  color  which 
grew  more  intense  toward  the  east. 
There  was  a strange,  acrid  snlell 
in  the  air  like  after  a thunder 
storm.  Then  he  saw  the  blur  of 
rocket-planes  go  over  and  heard 
the  drone  come  after  them.  Every- 
body was  running  around,  scream- 
ing, asking  questions.  They  might 
have  saved  their  breath.  Two  hours 
later,  the  town  was  taken.  There 
was  resistance  here  and  there,  but 
it  was  soon  liquidated.  It  was  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor,  only  this  time 
it  was  in  the  house  instead  of  the 
backyard.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
do.  By  the  time  they  did,  they  were 
all  in  the  Worker’s  Corps  and  were 
afraid.  That  is,  most  were  afraid. 

He  bit  into  the  slip  of  paper  in 
his  sandwich  and  spat  it  out.  He 
was  about  to  throw  it  away  when 
he  saw  the  printing.  His  hand  froze 
over  it  and  he  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
knew  of  the  underground.  At  first, 
he  thought  the  efficiency  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  must  be  slip- 
ping to  allow  paper  in  the  food. 

Later  that  week  he  contacted  the 
agent  who  gave  him  further  in- 
structions. Thus  he  joined  the 
movement.  Then  the  night  came 
when  they  were  raided.  The  secret 
police  found  the  press  and  enough 
printed  material  to  hang  them  all. 
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But  instead  they  were  sent  to 
“Camp  Number  Three”  for  politi- 
cal indoctrination.  Fourteen  to  six- 
teen hours  hard  labor  daily,  little 
food,  frequent  beatings,  lectures 
on  the  “True  Glory  of  the  State” 

— that  was  “Indoctrination”. 

By  this  morning,  he’d  had 
enough.  He  made  his  break  for 
the  truck  when  the  guards  were 
changing  shift.  He  hoped  they’d 
shoot  straight  and  chest  high  so 
it  would  be  quick.  He  caught  the 
slug  in  his  side  just  as  he  made  the 

Fog 

I love  the  fog.  It  has 
So  many  people  in  it.  Yet  one 
Is  so  alone. 

I cannot  see  my  hand 

Before  my  face,  nor  can  I see 

The  forms  of  those  that  wander  in  the  mists — 

I walk  for  miles  and  find 
No  ending.  Nature’s  gray  curtain 
Is  drawn  down  all  about  me. 

Neither  can  I feel  their  souls,  for  I 
Am  disembodied,  light,  and  free. 

I wonder — will  Death  be  like  this, 

Cold  and  damp,  shrouded  in  mystery? 

Will  it  come  like  the  fog — 

Swiftly,  silently, 

And  cover  me  over  before  I can  protest? 

Will  my  soul  float  as  I do 
In  the  mist — forever  searching, 

Searching  for  an  end, 

But  all  in  vain?  There  is  no  end 
To  fog — no  end  to  Death? 

Or  will  there  be  a lifting  of  the  veil 
To  bring  the  sun  of  Life,  then,  back  to  me 
So  bright  and  shining  in  its  gloriousness 
That  soon  I shall  forget  the  dark 
Of  Death — nor  even  recall  the  light 
Of  Life  before; 

But  only  the  Now — with  all  the  Past 
Of  Yesterday,  or  Fifty  Years  Ago 
Forgotten — blotted  strangely  from  my  sight 
By  my  rebirth,  as  in  the  sunlight 

After  fog.  Elizabeth  Kreiger  ’50 


driver’s  seat.  He  wasn’t  sure  how 
he  got  out  of  the  field  on  the  road. 
He  vaguely  remembered  ditching 
the  truck,  letting  it  crash  through 
the  bridge  into  the  river  below. 

The  first  wave  came  slowly  over 
the  horizon,  gained  speed,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others.  He  braced  him- 
self waiting  for  the  shock.  The 
waves  reached  him,  but  this  time, 
he  was  being  drawn  toward  them, 
upward  toward  that  far  horizon; 
and  already  he  could  see  the  glow 
of  a bright,  bright  light. 
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Violet 


DORIS  ABRAMSON  ’49 


Always  there  have  been  cats  in 
my  household.  All  colors  and  sizes. 
I have  given  them  all  the  names  I 
would  never  give  my  children.  This 
is  a habit  that  so  many  people  have 
today,  to  give  their  pets  unusual, 
strange-sounding,  obsolete  names. 
Perhaps  it  is  our  secret,  uncon- 
fessed desire  to  perpetuate  these 
names  which  society  has  put  aside, 
names  which  appeal  to  us  as  color- 
ful even  though  archaic. 

This  is  the  story  of  a cat  named 
Violet.  Before  her  there  had  been 
Janice  with  half  a tail  and  Corn- 
wall who  loved  to  have  me  sing  Ave 
Maria  to  her,  and  Eldrogene,  whose 
full  name  was  Esmirelda  Drusilla 
Imogene.  And  now  there  was  Vio- 
let, a tiny  innocent  tiger  kitten 
with  a face  which  kept  its  pretti- 
ness even  as  she  grew  older. 

This  would  not  be  a story  worth 
recording  had  Violet  developed  as 
other  kittens  and  cats.  But  I feel 
that  she  was  something  strange, 
even  uncanny,  in  the  cat  kingdom. 
She  has  puzzled  me  and  shocked 
me.  I find  no  answer  for  her  be- 
havior. Perhaps  she  suffei'ed  from 
a mental  disorder;  undoubtedly 
she  could  have  used  psychoanaly- 
sis. But  Violet  was  a cat,  and 
though  I know  cats  very  well,  I am 
afraid  I don’t  know  them  well 
enough  for  psychiatric  study. 

She  developed  physically  just  as 
other  cats.  She  was  pretty  and 
lively;  everyone  who  came  to  our 
house  petted  her.  She  seemed  to 
enjoy  attention.  It  was  not  until 
she  was  almost  full-grown  that  an 
act  of  hers  startled  me. 

One  afternoon  I opened  the  back 
door.  There  on  the  porch  was  Vio- 


let with  a large  garden  snake  be- 
tween her  teeth.  She  put  the  snake 
down,  and  I noticed  that  he  was 
still  alive;  for  Violet  had  bitten 
only  half  way  through  his  back. 
There  lay  this  helpless,  half-alive 
snake,  completely  at  her  mercy. 
And  Violet  just  sat  and  watched. 
The  snake  wriggled,  but  she  didn’t 
play  with  him.  She  just  watched. 
Calmly  she  was  spectator  to  the 
death  of  the  garden  snake.  When 
at  last  he  was  still,  no  life  left  in 
him,  she  walked  away  and  lay  in 
the  sun.  While  I watched  the  whole 
scene,  I felt  sick  inside,  because  I 
knew  I was  looking  on  cruelty.  For 
days  I could  not  pet  Violet  or  let 
her  sleep  on  my  lap.  When  I told 
my  family  they  laughed,  thought 
little  of  the  whole  incident.  And 
soon  I began  to  think  that  maybe 
I had  imagined  more  in  the  scene 
than  had  really  been  there. 

Violet  was  never  very  interested 
in  the  opposite  sex.  In  fact  I was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  destined 
to  be  an  old  maid;  particularly 
since  her  sister  who  lived  next  door 
had  two  batches  of  kittens  while 
our  Violet  seemed  quite  content 
in  her  sterility.  She  curled  up  at 
the  foot  of  my  brother’s  bed  at 
night,  and  no  amount  of  howling 
from  ardent  tom  cats  interested 
her. 

But  finally,  to  our  amazement, 
Violet  seemed  to  be  gaining  weight 
in  a very  suggestive  fashion.  And 
so  it  was  definitely  decided  that 
Violet  at  last  had  given  in  to  her 
maternal  instincts.  Yes,  she  was 
really  pregnant.  My  whole  family 
was  happily  eager  and  watchful. 

Weeks  wents  by,  and  then  one 
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VIOLET 


day,  on  the  same  back  porch  where 
once  this  cat  had  shocked  me  by 
her  cruelty,  I looked  on  a drama 
that  was  both  shocking  and  fright- 
ening. I was  walking  slowly  up  the 
back  walk,  glancing  through  the 
newspaper  which  I had  just  picked 
up.  It  was  early  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  no  one  was  stirring  in  the 
house.  I had  been  out  for  an  early 
walk  because  it  was  spring.  I 
glanced  up  at  the  porch  and  saw 
Violet  who  was  by  now  really  vol- 
uptuous. She  was  prowling  along 
the  railing,  walking  in  the  spring 
sunlight  and  crossing  over  into 
the  shadows.  Then  she  stopped,  dug 
her  claws  into  the  edge  of  the 
railing,  standing  the  way  cats  do 
with  all  four  feet  close  together, 
ready  to  jump  to  the  ground  below. 
Nothing  unusual  in  her  jumping. 
Cats  always  land  on  their  feet.  But 
Violet  didn’t!  I stood  there 
stunned,  watching  her  sprawled  on 
the  ground,  clawing  and  twisted. 
Three  little  lifeless  kittens  were 
born  (can  you  call  it  birth?)  in 
the  high  grass  by  the  hedge.  My 
brother  buried  them  and  I was  sick. 
My  mother  asked  me  what  had 
happened. 

“She  jumped  from  the  porch 
railing.” 

“A  miscarriage,”  I heard  her 
say. 

And  I said  quietly,  “Abortion.” 

“What  a silly  idea!”  Poor  Vio- 
let.” 

“Cats  always  land  on  their  feet; 
she  never  wanted  kittens  . . .” 


But  no  one  would  listen  to  me. 
Violet  was  petted  and  loved;  she 
ate  good  food  and  slept  at  the  foot 
of  my  brother’s  bed.  I never 
touched  her  again.  And  she  never 
climbed  into  my  lap.  She  knew  I 
had  seen  her;  she  knew  that  my 
word  was  the  right  word — abor- 
tion. 

Soon  after  this  drama  occurred, 
I went  away  to  college.  My  mother 
wrote  me  once  a week,  giving  me 
news  of  my  home  town,  my  friends 
and  neighbors.  In  one  letter,  writ- 
ten about  a year  after  I had  left 
home,  she  informed  me  that  Violet 
was  going  to  have  kittens.  Violet — 
kittens.  I felt  strange  as  I remem- 
bered the  last  time.  Well,  all  I 
could  say  was  that  I hoped  every- 
thing would  be  all  right  this  time. 

I am  glad  I wasn’t  home  when 
the  kittens  came.  Mother  called  me 
a few  days  after  their  arrival.  She 
said,  “There  were  three  of  them,  all 
tiger  colored.  Violet  refused  to  feed 
them.  She  lay  on  them.  We  tried  to 
move  her,  and  she  was  angry  and 
mean.  She— she  killed  them.  I have 
given  Violet  away — to  a farmer 
who  needed  a good  mouser.  She  is 
a good  mouser,  you  know.” 

That’s  all  that  was  said  about 
Violet. 

I had  cats  before  Violet,  and  I 
have  had  cats  since.  I loved  cats. 
They  seem  almost  human,  people 
say.  Yes,  that’s  true.  And  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  peversity  in  human 
beings.  There  was  an  awful  lot  in 
Violet. 


Back  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
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Lazy  Logic 


TOM  KANE  ’47 


“Idle  hands  find  evil  ways”,  is 
the  advice  of  some  old  adage.  This 
may  be  true  with  energetic  people 
who  suddenly  find  themselves  with 
no  goal  toward  which  to  exert 
their  energies.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
venerable  Puritan  who  concocted 
the  phrase  discounting  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone’s  being  by  nature 
idle.  Inherent  idleness  with  no  de- 
sire to  find  any  way,  evil  or  other- 
wise, obviously  cannot  be  included 
within  the  grasp  of  the  adage.  Idle 
hands  of  ambitious  men  may  seek 
evil,  but  idle  hands  of  idle  men — 
never. 

An  unassuming  fellow  in  the 
fast  moving  society,  Which  governs 
the  tempo  of  conformists,  finds 
that  people  are  alarmed,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, by  his  waste  of  time.  But, 
actually,  the  time  wasted  is  the 
time  spent  worrying  about  wasted 
time  which  is  not  wasted  at  all. 
One  person  can  lounge  about  con- 
tinually with  no  conception  of  time 
wasted  while  another  can  sit  down 
on  the  edge  of  a chair  for  three 
minutes  and  ten  seconds,  flexing 
his  fingers,  deeply  concerned  with 
the  time  he  is  wasting. 

Technically,  it  is  impossible  to 
waste  time.  You  can  cry  over  spilt 
milk;  you  can  throw  away  beet 
greens;  your  car  might  need  new 
rings.  But  you  can’t  spill  time  or 
throw  it  or  give  it  a ring  job.  Can 
you  waste  infinity? 

The  ability  to  be  contentedly  idle 
is  a gift  coveted  secretly  or  uncon- 
sciously, I think,  by  those  who  dis- 
play nothing  but  scorn  for  the 
practice.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the 
peon,  dozing  under  his  sombrero, 


has  found  his  relaive  position  in 
this  world?  Did  you  ever  watch  a 
boy  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  a 
hay  field,  hands  cupped  under  his 
head,  munching  on  a straw,  watch- 
ing the  cloud’s  passing  parade?  A 
man  with  a pipe  often  does  noth- 
ing more  noticeable  than  to  puff. 
Do  you  not  sometimes  wish  you 
could  find  something  in — nothing 
in  particular. 

The  idler  knows  no  inhibitions. 
The  field  of  dreams,  thoughts,  and 
understanding  bears  no  obstacles. 

“Idle  Chatter”,  people  often  say. 
But  idleness  and  chatter  do  not 
mix.  The  true  idler  will  not  expell 
any  energy  in  the  form  of  chatter. 
“Silence  breeds  contempt”,  you 
may  retort.  In  my  opinion,  more 
contempt  has  been  bred  out  of 
spoken  words  than  from  words  un- 
spoken. 

IShould  you  (thumb  through 
Webster’s  to  find  a definition  of 
“idle”,  you  would  read:  “adj.  un- 
employed; useless;  vain;  lazy;  v.i. 
to  be  inactive;  v.t.  to  waste  time  . 

. . But  Webster  was  prejudiced. 
Were  he  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  cause,  he  would  never  have 
undertaken  to  compile  a diction- 
ary. These  uncomplimentary  syn- 
onyms don’t  realize  that  should 
a worthy  cause  present  itself  the 
lazy  man  will  have  a tremendous 
reserve  of  latent  energy  with 
which  to  meet  the  problem  and 
carry  him  through  to  a complacent 
solution. 

My  definition  of  the  word — Idle: 
that  state  of  being  which  is  some- 
thing in  nothing  and  something  in 
everything.  Excuse  me  while  I take 
a nap  . . . 
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Afternoon  In  The  Sun 

Carroll  F.  Robbins  ’ 48 

”...  This  nation  is  moving  courageously  and  confidently  forward  on  the 
road  to  national  health”,  President  Manuel  Roxas  tells  the  Philippines  Congress. 

And  to  us,  everywhere,  come  the  memories  of  the  dusty  roads,  the  hot, 
intense  nights  lit  by  diesel  flame,  the  barefoot,  ragged  urchins  eating  American 
canned  goods  ravenously.  Svenson  is  at  home  in  Minnesota,  Thompson  is  in 
Texas,  and  Gatti  . . . God  knows.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  back,  after  all. 

It  is  so  easy  to  remember.  There  are  the  long  hot  days  at  Tolosa,  the  poorest 
town  of  the  poorest  province  of  all  the  islands,  which  is  Leyte.  The  road  runs 
along  the  east  coast,  from  the  steaming  and  dusty  crowds  of  Tacloban,  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  south  to  Dulog,  where  the  Americans  have  made  their  first  land- 
ing. Tolosa,  half-way  between,  is  a small  barrio  of  40  or  50  houses,  a market 
place,  a few  stores,  a bombed-out  church,  a jail,  and  a slaughterhouse  which 
squats  over  a much  defiled  sream.  All  the  houses  in  Tolosa  are  palm-thatched; 
they  rise  above  the  ground  on  stilts  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  or  to  avoid  flood- 
ing in  time  of  heavy  rains. 

Gatti,  who,  by  the  way,  is  much  more  clever  at  deciphering  ithe  dialect  of 
the  islands  than  the  rest  of  us,  remarks  that  a barrio  must  be  felt,  must  be  heard, 
but,  above  all,  must  be  smelled.  But  before  evening,  and  while  the  sun  still 
lingers  hotly  above  the  western  mountains,  we  take  our  laundry  to  Felicidad’s 
house.  We  walk  across  the  road  from  the  base,  avoiding  jeep  traffic  which  the 
Filipinos  have  now  come  to  accept  with  Oriental  stoicism,  and  enter  the  town. 
At  this  hour,  the  dirt  road  in  front  of  Felicidad’s  house  is  full  of  children  and 
pigs,  and  several  chickens  pick  through  the  grass  on  the  edge  of  the  road. 

Felicidad  is  expecting  us.  Each  of  us  has  his  clothes  tied  in  the  leg  of  a 
pair  of  old  trousers,  along  with  the  soap,  the  customary  offering  with  soiled 
linen.  She  stands  under  the  cool  leaves  of  the  banana  tree,  hands  on  her  hips; 
and  there  is  no  smile  today.  Although  she  is  the  mother  of  six  children,  she 
has  the  figure  of  a girl.  But  her  face  is  not  young. 

My  boys,  they  have  come”,  she  says,  and  we  are  uneasy,  knowing  that 
we  will  not  stay  on  this  island  long. 

Felicidad  is  sad  today.  She  tells  us  her  story  again,  and,  as  always,  simply. 
"My  husband  ees  een  the  country”,  she  says.  "Fie  ees  verry  seek,  verry 
seek.  I do  not  know.  It  ees  where  he  breathe,  here,”  she  says,  touching  her 
breast.  We  think  silently  that  the  disease  is  tuberculosis. 

"Yesterday  I do  not  myself  feel  well”,  she  continues,  "and  I cannot  do 
much  laundry.  Eet  ees  the  leetle  ones  I fear  for.  Five  are  too  young  to  help. 
Roque,  only  Roque,  ees  beeg  enough  to  help.” 

Felicidad  invites  us  into  the  house,  and  we  go.  Svenson  is  startled  when, 
as  we  go  up  the  bamboo  steps,  a sow  underneath  the  house  suckling  a brood 
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of  her  young  grunts  in  annoyance.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the  house,  both  of 
which  serve  as  bed-rooms.  There  are  two  army  cots,  and  we  suspect  that  Felicidad 
sleeps  on  one,  and  that  perhaps  two  of  the  children  sleep  on  the  other.  The 
rest  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  only  cooking  apparatus  we  can  see  is  a low  fire  box 
placed  on  the  floor  in  one  of  the  rooms.  There  is  also  a lamp  made  of  a bottle 
filled  with  diesel  oil  and  a wick.  We  sit  on  the  army  cots,  although  there  is  a 
pair  of  rocking  chairs,  and  a stool  made  from  an  orange-crate.  The  floor  in  one 
of  the  rooms  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  while  the  other  is  made  of  odd  pieces 
of  planking  which  have  been  nailed  together.  Although  the  end  of  the  day 
outside  is  hot,  it  is  cool  here,  under  the  high  palm  thatching. 

Felicidad  is  talking  to  Gatti.  "When”,  she  asks  him,  "will  the  war  end?” 

Gatti  suppresses  an  impulse  to  cross  himself,  and  says,  "I  wish  I knew, 
Mama”. 

Felicidad  takes  into  her  arms  the  youngest  child,  who  has  been  trying  to 
climb  Svenson’s  trouser  leg.  "There  is  much  work  to  do  on  the  plantation,” 
she  says;  and,  when  we  look  surprised,  she  adds:  "Oh  yes,  we  have  the  coconut 
before  the  war.  But  one  must  always  be  cutting  down  the  grass.  When  my 
husband,  he  ees  seek,  there  ees  no  one  to  do  thees  work.” 

"Sunday,  eef  you  weesh,”  she  says,  "we  can  go  there.  Do  you  weesh?” 

"We  would  like  to  very  much,  Mama”,  Gatti  promises. 

"Eet  ees  far”,  warns  Felicidad. 

That’s  all  right,”  says  Gatti,  "we  will  drive”;  and  we  know  from  her 
expression  of  excitement  that  this  is  what  Felicidad  has  wanted. 

On  Sunday,  when  the  bright  sun  has  gone  a little  past  the  center 
of  the  sky  toward  the  west,  Svenson  drives  the  weapons  carrier  down  the  dusty 
street  of  Tolosa,  scattering  the  eternal  children  and  the  pigs,  and  stops  in  front 
of  Felicidad’s  house.  She  is  waiting,  dressed  in  her  finest  black  dress.  Svenson 
thinks  this  is  her  only  dress,  but  Gatti  is  sure  she  must  have  another  somewhere 
in  the  rafters  supporting  the  palm  thatch.  With  Felicidad  stands  Roque,  tall 
and  brown,  and  with  slanted,  liquid  black  eyes  like  his  mother’s.  Fie  is  the 
oldest  child. 

'Roque  weel  climb  the  tree  for  us,”  says  Felicidad. 

She  sits  in  the  front  seat  with  Svenson,  straight  and  proud,  and  the  neigh- 
bors stop  to  watch  us  drive  away.  Felicidad  tells  Svenson  the  way,  and  we  leave 
the  main  road,  driving  along  what  is  little  more  than  a trail  through  the  jungle. 
Long  fronds  of  what  we  think  is  nipa  palm  trail  across  the  road,  and  brush 
across  our  faces,  which  we  attempt  to  protect  with  our  hands. 

"We  stop  now”,  says  Felicidad  peremptorily.  Svenson  turns  the  carrier 
into  a half-clearing,  where  the  grass  is  tall,  and  a few  jungle  saplings  grow. 
The  coconut  palms  rise,  gracefully  bent,  toward  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
green  fronds  move  gently  in  the  warm  jungle  breeze.  There  are  a few 
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acres  of  palms  surrounded  by  jungle  on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth  is  a 
stream,  and  beyond,  a rice-paddy.  A caribao  lifts  his  head  from  the  mud  at 
the  edge  of  the  paddy,  and  watches  us  quietly  for  a moment. 

We  seat  ourselves  in  the  grass,  all  except  Roque,  who  begins  to  survey 
the  trees  for  the  largest  and  greenest  nuts,  Felicidad  sits  and  looks  over  the 
stream,  which  moves  slowly  past.  A large  butterfly  with  deep  red  on  its  wings 
flutters  by.  There  is  no  sound  save  the  hum  of  the  insects.  Roque’s  bare  feet 
make  no  sound  on  the  grass. 

"You  have  eat  the  coconut  before?”  asks  Felicidad,  breaking  the  silence. 

We  nod 

"Do  you  use  the  coconut  for  cooking?”  asks  Gatti. 

"Oh  yes,  eet  ees  true,”  replies  Felicidad.  "We  can  make  the 
leetle  cakes,  and  sometimes  we  use  the  oil.  And  there  ees,  of  course,  the  copra, 
which  one  may  sell.” 

"But  not  here — no  more”,  she  says,  and  her  eyes  are  sad  again.  "Seence 
I have  been  alone,  there  is  nothing  except  the  laundry.” 

We  are  afraid  of  this.  Even  Svenson,  who  has  seen  everything,  moves 
uneasily. 

"I  have  dream  last  night,”  says  Felicidad,  her  deep,  soft  eyes  widening. 
"I  have  dream  my  husband  ees  die.  I wake  up  afraid,  and  tomorrow  I go  to 
country  to  see.”  She  looks  out  over  the  jungle  stream.  And,  from  the  rice-paddy, 
the  caribao  looks  back  with  eyes  which  are  equally  sad. 

"And  afterwards,”  Gatti  asks  grimly,  "do  you  not  have,  friends  to  care 
for  you  ?” 

"Many,  many  relatives  I have  een  Tolosa”,  Felicidad  answers,  "but  they 
have  nothing.  Eet  ees  the  war.  We  work,  but  the  Japanese  do  not  pay,  and  there 
ees  leetle  rice.  No  one  weesh  to  work  in  the  fields  for  them.” 

We  are  silent  again.  Roque  has  now  climbed  to  the  top  of  a palm,  and 
the  nuts,  as  he  cuts  them,  fall  to  the  earth  heavily.  Descending,  Roque  chops 
away  the  husks  on  one  end  with  his  curved  and  deadly  sharp  knife  We  drink 
the  milk,  which  is  cool,  and  remember  the  heat  dampening  our  foreheads.  The 
sun  shines  on  the  palm  fronds  and  the  jungle,  making  the  green  vivid  and 
startling.  Along  the  road  from  which  we  have  come,  a caribao  plods,  his  rider 
slouched  forward,  almost  asleep  under  an  immense  straw  hat. 

Roque  has  brought  down  too  many  coconuts,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit 
we  have  eaten  enough.  "You  do  not  like,”  says  Felicidad,  disappointment 
sounding  in  her  voice.  We  assure  her  quickly  that  we  do. 

Across  the  stream,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  rice-paddy,  a pair  of  Filipino 
lovers  walk  hand  in  hand. 

"Look  at  that,”  says  Gatti,  with  a curiosity  which  comes  from  desire. 

And  for  the  first  time  today  Felicidad  smiles.  "You  Americans  are  so 
romanteek”,  she  says  to  Gatti. 


We  climb  back  into  the  weapons-carrier,  and  the  sun  is  again  over  the 
western  mountains.  As  Svenson  turns  back  into  the  road,  the  caribao  in  the 
rice-paddy  heaves  its  bulk  out  of  the  mud,  turns  around,  and  then  buries  itself 
up  to  the  snout  again.  And  before  we  are  gone,  we  can  feel  the  silence  and 
the  heat  advance  from  the  crouching  jungle,  and  settle  once  more  over  the 
plantation. 

'The  clouds  of  gloom  which  have  hovered  over  us  . . . have  dissipated,” 
President  Roxas  tells  the  Philippine  Congress. 

In  Minnesota,  Svenson  thinks  often  of  Felicidad.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
letter  he  received  last  week  brought  everything  back  quite  clearly.  "My  boy  is 
marry  now,”  the  letter  said.  But  in  case  you  do  not  bring  to  mind,  he  is  one 
who  climb  for  you  to  get  coconut  that  day.” 


Quel  Difference? 

Shirley  Goldstein  ’47 

The  unknowns  were  resting.  They  weren’t  really  resting;  that’s  a lie.  They 
were  waiting  to  be  incubated.  They  were  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  incubating,  for  it  was  going  on  right  under  their  noses.  They  never  saw 
their  noses,  for  their  eyes  couldn’t  perceive,  they  could  only  emote,  and  they 
knew  they  had  noses  because  their  noses  emoted,  too. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  waiting  and  incubating  was  very  dark,  very 
unfragrant,  and  quite  warm,  like  the  warmth  of  the  human  colon.  The  unknowns 
had  no  names,  and  could  not  talk  to  each  other,  because  they  were  in  different 
test  tubes,  even  though  their  test  tubes  touched.  They  were  not  born  with  names. 
They  were  not  even  born.  They  were  fissed.  Now  the  day  had  come  when  they 
were  to  be  named.  (This  awful  gelatin  medium.  What  a feel.) 

Time  continued.  Heat,  unfragrance,  darkness  continued.  They  were  becom- 
ing huge,  so  that  they  might  be  observed  under  the  40  mm.  This  baptismal  was 
something  they  had  awaited  for  a long  time.  Time  for  them  had  been  im- 
memorial. It  had  only  meant  heat,  unfragrance,  darkness.  And  all  the  while 
they  could  not  even  reach  one  another  because  they  were  living  in  different 
test  tubes.  They  were  not  names  they  were  numbers,  the  way  houses  are 
merely  numbers  on  a street,  but  home  in  the  heart. 

They  were  now  to  be  names.  They  could  not  read  the  names  that  had  been 
tentatively  given  them,  for  these  names  were  only  in  the  minds  of  the  nomen- 
clators,  merely.  Besides  they  were  not  really,  really  important.  They  too,  were 
immemorial. 
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“Comme  Ci,  Comme  Ca!” 

Henry  Colton  '49 

The  truck  braked  to  a quick  stop;  the  air  currents  swirled  the  billowing 
dust  into  the  canvas-topped  rear  of  the  G.M.C.  where  the  G.I.  s sat.  A sergeant 
climbed  from  the  cab  and  strode  to  the  back  of  the  truck.  Holding  up  a sheet 
of  paper,  he  read  off  three  names:  Murphy,  Hamm,  and  Warren.  Three  dusty 
figures  jumped  out  of  the  truck,  carefully  holding  their  carbines  clear,  and 
each  pulled  off  die  tailgate  a musette  bag  and  a bedroll.  "That’s  the  bridge 
there”,  said  the  sergeant,  pointing.  '"Twenty-four  hours  a day.  You  live  in  that 
trailer.  Mac  will  be  around  with  the  chow  three  times  a day.  Better  be  here 
then.  And  stay  on  the  ball  because  the  captain  will  be  around  inspecting.’"  He 
climbed  back  into  the  truck  cab,  already  giving  directions  to  the  driver  for 
the  next  stop.  The  truck  gears  ground,  and  the  air  currents  once  more  stirred 
the  dust  in  a whirling  circle.  The  vehicle  swept  down  the  road  and  across  a 
makeshift  wooden  bridge,  which  was  adorned  by  two  signs:  "Constructed  by 
the  5535th  Engineers,  May,  1945”,  and  "Fulda — 43km.” 

The  remaining  three  men  looked  about  them  and  slapped  the  dust  from 
their  clothes  An  "S.G.”  in  large  red  letters  was  painted  on  each  helmet.  "Secu- 
rity  Guard!”  snapped  Hamm  in  disgust.  "Don’t  they  know  the  war  is  over? 
Here  we  are  guarding  a bridge  that  no  one  wants  to  blow,  least  of  all  the 
’krauts’.” 

"That’s  all  right,  Hamm”,  said  Murphy  cheerily.  "We  will  let  you  consider 
your  duties  as  keeping  babies  from  falling  off  the  bridge  if  you  would  rather.” 

"Eighteen  year  old  babies,  he  means”,  said  Warren.  The  three  men  carried 
the  bedrolls  and  musette  bags  toward  the  trailer,  formerly  a German  traveling 
command  post,  which  had  been  parked  some  fifty  yards  off  the  road.  They 
pushed  open  the  door  and  scrambled  for  lowers  among  the  four  double-tiered 
bunks  within.  Murphy  was  left  with  an  upper.  "Hey,  don’t  the  corporal  get 
a lower?”  complained  Murphy.  At  a chorus  of  "Chicken!”  and  worse  epithets 
from  the  other  two,  he  put  his  bedroll  on  the  bunk  above  Hamm’s. 

"I’ll  go  out  and  stand  guard  until  you  wash  up”,  said  Murphy.  Warren  and 
Hamm  left  with  towels  for  the  river.  Murphy  slung  his  carbine  over  his 
shoulder  and  walked  out  to  the  bridge.  It  was  a short  way,  a hundred  yards. 
Murphy  stepped  out  on  the  hundred-yard- long  structure  and  looked  down  at 
the  brown  water  which  flowed  over  and  around  the  twisted  girders  of  the  old 
bridge,  which  had  been  bombed  out  or  blown  up  by  the  retreating  Germans. 
He  stood  at  ease,  carelessly  avoiding  the  eyes  of  officers  who  sped  by  in  jeeps 
and  command  cars.  Murphy  hated  to  salute.  There  was  heavy  traffic  on  the 
road.  Dozens  of  men  in  the  worn  grey  of  the  Wehrmacht  tramped  wearily 
along  the  hot  tar  road.  They  were  on  their  way  to  their  homes  from  the  over- 
crowded prison  camps.  They  were  the  fortunate  ones  who  had  been  hastily 
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screened  to  weed  out  the  SS  men  and  sent  oft'  free.  Most  of  them  carried  a 
blanket,  canteen,  and  pack  apiece.  The  lucky  ones  had  extra  shoes  slung  around 
their  necks.  More  often  their  only  footwear  was  that  they  had  on  their  feet, 
and  even  this  was  held  together  with  rope  or  an  old  strap.  Many  limped  as 
they  passed,  perfunctorily  holding  out  toward  Murphy  a clean  blue  discharge 
paper  issued  by  the  American  Army. 

Next  a whole  caravan  of  refugees  approached.  Men,  women,  and  children 
pushed  and  pulled  on  carts  and  wagons  of  every  description;  even  baby  carriages 
were  heaped  high  with  blankets,  kitchenware,  and  shabby  clothes.  Three  skinny, 
small  horses  pulled  one  cart  and  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  even  the 
slow  pace  of  the  human  carriers  of  burdens.  Murphy  had  to  shout  and  gesture 
at  the  people  to  persuade  them  to  move  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  bridge  so 
that  the  speeding  army  vehicles  might  pass,  hong  convoys  of  G.M.C.’s  loaded 
with  supplies  flov.  ed  eastward,  for  Germany’s  railroads  were  not  yet  in  repair. 
In  a few  minutes  the  other  two  men  joined  him  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun  and 
watch  the  traffic  stream  by. 

"How  are  we  going  to  arrange  the  hours?”  asked  Murphy.  "Who,  be- 
sides me,  wants  to  go  to  that  town  tonight?"  He  pointed  down  the  road,  where, 
a half-mile  distant,  the  roofs  of  a town  gleamed  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

"Me!”  answered  Hamm. 

"The  married  man!”  said  Warren  sarcastically. 

"just  mind  your  own  business,  virgin”,  sneered  Hamm.  "I'll  take  the  next 
shift  after  you,  Murphy,  and  we  can  clear  out  of  here  about  eight  o’clock.” 

"That  okay  with  you,  Warren?  We’ll  get  back  about  midnight,  and  you 
won't  have  to  go  on  duty  again  until  about  six  A.M.” 

"Okay”,  said  Warren. 

Just  then  a boy  of  about  ten  years  approached.  He  had  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  he  walked  with  quite  a swagger.  "Hi  Joe,  any  chewing  gum?” 

"Naw,  Scram!”  said  Murphy  goodnaturedly. 

The  youngster  seemed,  if  anything,  encouraged.  "Cigaretten  ?” 

"Du  Deutsch  ?”  asked  Warren. 

"Non!  Me  no  Boche!”  spat  the  boy.  "Me  Francais.” 

Murphy  looked  at  the  boy  with  renewed  interest  and  gave  him  a ciga 
rette,  which  he  tucked  into  an  old  pack  of  Chelseas.  He  then  began  searching 
the  ground  around  the  three  men  for  butts. 

"Got  any  sisters?”  asked  Murphy. 

"Sisters,  no.”  The  boy  looked  knowingly,  arched  his  brows,  and  nodded 
his  head  sagely.  "Mais  la,”  he  pointed  toward  the  town,  "Frauleinen.”  The 
soldiers  laughed. 

Warren  asked  in  rapid  French  where  the  boy  lived.  The  boy  answered 
quickly  and  pointed  to  a small  cottage  two  hundred  yards  off  the  road  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  A tattered  tri-color  hung  from  a stick  which  had  been  nailed 
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to  the  low  roof  built  out  to  project  over  the  front  door.  A wisp  of  smoke 
trailed  from  the  chimney. 

"Hey,  Murphy,  guess  I’ll  go  over  to  the  shack  and  see  the  kid's  family.” 
Murphy  was  watching  two  frauleins  on  bicycles  and  paid  no  attention. 

Warren  and  Jean,  the  boy,  followed  a path  along  the  river  bank  beside  a 
hayfield  toward  the  house.  When  they  reached  the  little  shack,  Jean  ran  ahead 
and  talked  excitedly  within.  A small  lean  man  appeared  at  the  door  and  beamed 
at  the  soldier.  In  French  he  said,  "Good  day.  -Come  in,  come  in!”  Warren  en- 
tered the  house.  It  was  clean  but  in  poor  repair.  Daylight  leaked  through  the 
roof,  the  walls  were  unplastered,  and  the  whole  house  had  the  appearance  of  a 
summer  cottage  which  had  not  been  used  for  years.  The  one  bare  room  had  two 
chairs,  one  wide  iron  bed,  and  an  iron  stove.  Pots  and  pans  hung  from  nails  in 
the  walls. 

M.  Fouquet,  for  that  was  the  family  name,  introduced  himself  and  then 
his  wife,  a small  woman,  wrinkled  and  thin  beyond  her  thirty-five  years.  She 
lay  in  the  big  bed,  which  made  her  appear  all  the  smaller.  M.  Fouquet  and 
Warren  sat  in  the  two  chairs  and  Jean  upon  the  floor  while  Warren  learned  the 
family  history  of  the  last  six  years. 

Mme.  Fouquet’s  sickness  did  not  affect  her  tongue;  and  it  was  she  who 
prattled  on,  occasionally  corrected  by  her  husbund.  Her  story  was  the  usual  one 
of  a slave  family  living  in  a "lager”  or  camp  and  working  in  an  aircraft  plant. 
The  old  woman  waved  her  hands  excitedly  when  she  told  how  American  planes 
had  strafed  German  troops  fleeing  down  the  road  past  the  factory.  Now  the 
family  was  on  its  way  to  a collecting  center  for  Displaced  Persons,  whence  they 
would  be  taken  to  France.  Mme.  Fouquet,  however,  had  been  stricken  ill  en 
route,  probably  from  bad  drinking  water.  After  a half-hour  Warren  became 
tired  of  listening  to  the  story,  and  he  rose  to  leave.  M.  Fouquet  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

"Monsieur,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  bring  us  your  mess-kits  to  wash. 
We  have  a stove  here  and  hot  water.  In  this  way  perhaps  you  will  not  become 
sick  like  Madame.” 

"Yes,  M.  Fouquet,  we  would  be  very  grateful.” 

"I  will  send  Jean  over  for  the  messkits  when  I see  that  you  are  through 
with  your  dinner.  Au  revoir.” 

Warren  strode  the  little  way  back  to  the  trailer  eagerly,  for  it  was  almost 
time  for  the  chow  truck,  and  he  was  hungry.  Murphy  and  Hamm  were  leaning 
on  the  bridge  rail  talking. 

Hey  Warren,  is  that  kid  right  about  not  having  any  sisters?”  called 
Murphy. 

"He’s  just  got  an  old  mother  sick  in  bed,”  answered  Warren. 

"I’ll  bet  he’s  holding  out  on  us,”  growled  Hamm. 
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■'They'll  be  there  a couple  days.  As  soon  as  the  old  lady  is  well,, 
they’ll  head  for  Fulda  to  be  taken  back  to  France." 

"Maybe  we  can  get  them  a ride,’’  said  Murphy.  "We  could  always  stop  a 
truck  going  that  way.” 


"Here  comes  Mac!”  said  Hamm.  I hope  to  hell  we  got  some  fresh  meat." 
A weapons-carrier  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  the  trailer.  The  driver  was 
Sergeant  MacDonald,  the  mess-sergeant.  While  the  three  men  went  into 
the  trailer  for  their  messkits,  Mac  and  Arkansaw  , a cook,  took  the  tops  off 
the  Marmite  cans,  insulated  pots  for  hot  food.  The  three  men  lined  up  while  a 
pork  chop,  a heap  of  dehydrated  potatoes,  string  beans,  fruit  cocktail,  and  a 
canteen  cup  of  cocoa  were  served  them. 

"Anything  new  back  at  the  battery?"  asked  Hamm. 

"What  do  you  think  I am,  a rumor  monger  or  something?”  answered  Mac. 
"Here  you  guys  been  out  here  for  all  of  an  hour  now,  and  you  act  like  you 
been  on  duty  for  a month.  Here!  Read  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But,  since  you 
ask.  I hear  from  the  supply  sergeant  that  we  start  passing  in  section  equipment 
next  week.  At  least  Battalion  Supply  told  him  to  get  things  all  cleaned  up  and 
to  take  a new  inventory.” 


A rash  of  conjecture  was  stopped  only  by  the  busy  mastication  of  pork 
chops. 

"Well,  Arkansaw,  this  is  the  last  stop.  Where  the  hell  we  going  to  dump 
this  extra  food?” 

"I  got  an  idea,”  said  Murphy. 

"Something  new  happens  every  day,”  mumbled  Hamm. 

Why  not  dump  it  in  a can  and  give  it  to  those  Frenchies?” 

"They  could  use  it,”  agreed  Warren.  The  extra  food  was  dumped  together 
in  a large  can  and  handed  to  Murphy.  The  weapons-carrier  pulled  away,  turned 
around,  and  headed  back  toward  the  Headquarters. 

"Here  comes  that  kid,”  stated  Hamm. 

"M.  Fouquet  offered  to  wash  our  messkits,”  explained  Warren.  "They 
have  a stove  over  in  that  place.  Maybe  we  can  get  some  hot  water  for  shaving, 
too.” 

Jean  approached,  recited  his  store  of  American  cuss  words  just  to  show  that 
he  knew  the  language,  and  turned  to  go.  Warren  called  him  back  and  gave  him 
the  tin  of  food.  Jean’s  eyes  shone.  "Merci,  Monsieur!”  He  ran  back  toward  the 
little  house,  the  empty  messkits  dangling  and  clanging  from  one  hand,  his  eyes 
exploring  the  contents  of  the  can  which  he  clutched  with  the  other  hand. 

Shortly  after  supper  Murphy  and  Hamm  left  for  the  town.  Warren  spent 
the  evening  on  the  bridge.  He  listened  to  the  water  gurgle  by  in  the 
darkness  under  the  bridge,  sang  to  himself,  and  finally  in  desperation  he  even 
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paced  off  the  length  of  the  bridge  and  figured  out  the  approximate  distance  in 
feet.  About  midnight  Hamm  and  Murphy  reappeared.  They  did  not  have  much 
to  say  that  night,  but  Warren  gathered  that  their  mission  had  been  reasonably 
successful.  He  and  Hamm  went  to  bed  while  Murphy  stood  guard. 

Three  days  passed  without  any  change  in  the  routine.  The  three  men 
pulled  guard  for  four  hours  and  had  eight  hours  to  themselves.  The  days  were 
clear,  hot,  and  dusty;  the  nights  were  cool  and  comfortable.  After  every  meal 
Jean  came  for  the  messkits  and  took  the  left-over  food.  Before  every  meal 
he  reappeared  with  the  messkits,  which  were  always  clean  and  shining.  Three 
times  a day  MacDonald  appeared,  every  time  with  a new  rumor  concerning  the 
fate  of  their  outfit.  First  they  were  all  going  back  to  the  States”  for  redeploy- 
ment to  the  Pacific.  Then  they  were  heading  for  Marseilles  for  direct  shipment 
to  India.  On  the  third  day  Hamm  told  MacDonald  that  they  were  to  be  given  a 
bonus  of  20  on  their  adjusted  point  score  and  transferred  to  the  Madagascar 
Merchant  Marine.  MacDonald  replied  with  a straight  face  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  boats. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  Murphy  and  Hamm  stopped  two 
frauleins,  ostensibly  to  examine  their  papers.  The  two  frauleins,  Erika  and 
Maria,  told  an  interesting  story  of  a mission  to  find  their  parents  who  they 
feared  had  been  killed  in  air  raids  on  Essen.  Much  more  interesting,  however, 
was  the  information  that  they  were  tired,  were  looking  for  a place  to  stay  and 
be  fed  for  a day  or  more,  and  were  not  particular  with  whom  they  slept,  pro- 
vided he  were  male.  When  Warren  returned  from  a visit  to  the  Fouquet’s,  he 
found  two  bicycles,  one  with  a flat  tire,  providentially  arranged  by  Hamm,  lean- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  large  shade  tree  which  stood  well  away  from  the  road 
and  the  vision  of  suspicious  officers.  Fraternization  was  still  carried  on  in  a 
clandestine  fashion.  Murphy  was  on  guard  with  Hamm,  and  the  two  girls  were 
cleaning  up  by  the  river. 

"Hey  Warren!”  called  Murphy.  "Come  here  a minute.  Listen!  These  babes 
are  going  to  be  around  for  a day  or  two.  We  are  going  to  make  up  a bed  on 
the  floor  with  some  hay.  You  can  stay  here  if  you  want,  but  we  thought  maybe 
you  wouldn’t  mind  sleeping  over  with  those  Frenchies.  What  do  you  say?” 

"Well,  far  be  it  from  me  to  spoil  your  fun,  but  there’s  no  room  over  there. 
Besides,  supposing  the  captain  comes  around?” 

"Aw.  That  guy  is  so  tied  down  with  that  fraulein  back  in  town  that  he 
never  gets  time  to  inspect,”  scoffed  Hamm. 

"I  don’t  think  he’ll  be  around,”  said  Murphy. 

"Well,  in  this  weather  I’d  rather  sleep  on  the  ground  anyway.  But  if  the 
captain  comes  around,  I want  to  be  in  the  clear.” 

"Thanks  a lot,”  said  Murphy.  "I'll  clear  you  if  the  'old  man’  comes  around, 
but  I don’t  think  he  will.” 
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The  girls,  an  attractive  blonde  and  a brunette,  returned  from  the  river. 
Warren  removed  his  bedroll  from  the  trailer  to  a bed  of  hay  under  the  tree,  and 
the  the  weapons-carrier  arrived.  The  girls  stayed  in  the  trailer.  Murphy  knew 
very  well  that  if  Mac  saw  the  girls,  he  would  spread  a picture  of  life  on  the 
guard  post  so  idyllic  that  Murphy  would  be  relieved  by  a horde  of  volunteers, 
if,  indeed,  the  stories  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  captain.  When  Warren 
finished  his  meal,  he  looked  for  the  can  of  extra  food.  There  was  none.  From 
the  trailer  came  the  tinkle  of  feminine  voices  and  tinware.  Warren  rose  in- 
dignantly and  looked  into  the  trailer.  "Listen,  Murphy!  Where’s  tjie  food  for 
the  Fouquets?” 

Flamm  replied,  "Aw,  quite  worrying  about  those  Frenchies.  They  can  take 
care  of  themselves." 

"Murphy,”  repeated  Warren,  "I  want  the  food  for  the  Fouquets.” 

"Gee,  I’m  sorry  Warren.  I guess  it’s  all  gone.  There’s  nothing  I can  do 
now.  We’ll  try  to  save  some  tomorrow.” 

"I  don’t  mind  moving  out  in  the  open  out  of  your  way  and  standing  guard 
all  evening,  but  I’ll  be  dammed  if  I’ll  let  you  guys  give  these  'krauts’  the  food 
while  that  family  goes  hungry.  I’ll  stick  as  long  as  the  Fouquets  get 
what’s  left.  Otherwise  I leave  this  post  tomorrow  and  give  my  reasons  to  the 
captain.”  Warren  turned  and  stamped  out  of  the  trailer. 

He  met  the  captain  coming  in.  The  captain  was  a big  man  with  a florid 
complexion.  His  face  darkened  two  shades  when  he  saw  Murphy  and  Hamm 
with  the  two  girls.  The  girls  sat  eating  with  half  a messkit  each  on  their  knees. 
Warren  ducked  out  of  the  trailer  and  escaped  the  torrent  of  roars  from  the  en- 
raged officer.  In  a moment  the  two  girls  came  out  with  scared  expressions  and 
ran  toward  their  bicycles  Warren  caught  the  words  "busted”  and  "relieved”. 
The  captain  came  out.  He  looked  at  Warren.  "And  you,  Warren,  you’re  getting 
relieved  with  the  rest  of  them.  Get  out  on  that  bridge  and  stand  guard  until  the 
truck  comes  for  you.  You  and  the  mess  sergeant  are  going  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted 

There  was  no  sense  in  arguing  with  the  captain,  Warren  knew.  He  replied, 
"Yes  sir”,  and  started  for  the  bridge.  He  almost  bumped  into  little  Jean,  who 
was  regarding  him  sadly.  Jean  nodded  his  head,  slowly,  sagely,  and  with  a shrug 
of  his  shoulders  he  said,  "Comme  ci,  comme  ca.” 
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BLACK  BROTHER 


A big  black  man  was  hanged  from  that  green  tree. 
The  crowd  was  loud  and  pushing  close  to  see. 

He  found  his  death  against  the  graying  sky, 

And  eyes  were  wise  that  did  not  choose  to  cry. 

If  I were  white  and  strong  I could  complain. 

But  silent,  black,  I saw  my  brother  slain. 

— Doris  Abramson  ’49 


TEARS 

It’s  odd,  and  so  I don’t  suppose  you’d  guess 

That  angels  weep  and  have  our  hopes  and  fears, 

But  last  night,  as  I strolled  in  loneliness, 

The  stars  were  hidden  by  their  falling  tears. 

’Twas  misty,  and  their  tears  fell  softly  down 
To  bathe  me  in  the  sorrow  of  the  night, 

Whose  blackness  shrouded  all  the  sleeping  town, 

And  narrowed  into  slits  each  home’s  warm  light. 

It  isn’t  like  that  all  the  time,  of  course, 

For  even  angels  sometimes  break  their  hearts, 

And  then  their  tears  gush  out  with  dreadful  force 
To  pierce  the  dusty  earth  with  glistening  darts. 

Thus  all  the  fruit  and  verdure  of  our  lives 
Might  never  be,  were  no  one  ever  pained; 

For  sorrow  on  which  lasting  beauty  thrives, 

Is,  like  the  sun,  in  rainbow  colors  stained. 

— Brad  Morton  ’47 
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The  Big  Time  Operator 

Robert  W . Burke  '47 

The  first  and  last  time  I saw  Lt.  Jim  Berenson,  he  was  dispensing  his 
"line”  to  a girl.  The  first  time  was  in  1945,  about  eleven  o’clock  one  January 
evening  in  the  Kansas  City  air  terminal.  The  girl  was  a pretty  dark-haired 
ticket  seller.  His  "line”  must  have  been  fairly  effective,  because  he  talked  her 
into  giving  him  a reservation  on  the  11:30  p.m.  ’plane  for  New  York  without 
a priority,  which  was  quite  a feat  at  the  time.  I can  picture  him  now,  his 
collar  turned  up,  his  garrison  cap  pushed  back,  a crew-cut  stubble  of  sandy 
reddish  hair  protruding  in  front  of  the  visor,  and  the  ever  present  toothpaste- 
ad-grin  cracking  the  cheeks  of  his  wind-burned,  ruddy  face  in  a pleasant 
pattern  of  wrinkles.  He  looked  like  one  of  Milton  Caniff’s  heroes,  a cross  be- 
tween "Hot-Shot  Charlie”  and  "Terry”  himself.  The  last  time  I saw  him  was 
in  June,  1946,  about  midnight  in  a Manila  officer’s  club  The  girl  this  time 
was  an  Army  nurse.  His  "line”  was  effective  with  her,  also,  for  he  talked  her 
into  many  things. 

I met  Jim  for  the  first  time  at  the  air  terminal  when  we  were  heading 
east  on  leave  before  going  overseas.  We  sat  together  on  the  way  to  New  York. 
By  means  of  his  "line”,  Jim  had  maneuvered  himself  into  the  ’plane.  Once 
inside  he  engaged  in  more  technical  maneuvers  involving  the  stewardess.  When 
I fell  asleep  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  Jim  was  in  the  little  kitchen  compartment 
of  the  ’plane  with  the  stewardess,  ostensibly  making  coffee.  Next  morning, 
Jim  and  I parted  at  LaGuardia  field.  I caught  a train  for  Springfield  and 
home:  Jim  took  a ’plane  for  Burlington,  his  wife  and  a year-and-a-half  old 
daughter. 

Two  weeks  later,  we  met  at  Fort  Ord  and  were  assigned  to  the  same 
shipment  for  the  Philippines.  We  became  well  acquainted  during  the  trip 
across,  and,  upon  arrival,  were  sent  to  the  same  replacement  depot.  In  three 
days,  we  were  assigned  as  platoon  leaders  to  the  same  mechanized  battalion. 
During  the  year  that  followed,  we  were  thrown  together  almost  constantly. 
War  breeds  strange  friendships. 

Jim  Berenson  was  a "rah-rah”  boy,  a type  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
"Big  Time  Operator”.  He  was  essentially  a superficial  character  whose  main 
interests  were  good  liquor,  bad  women,  and  gambling.  He  was  the  perfect 
example  of  an  immature  mind  in  a man’s  body  And  yet  he  was  not  a "Bad" 
man.  He  was  not  immoral,  but  rather  amoral.  He  did  have  a sense  of  humor. 
He  could  always  make  me  laugh  with  his  line  of  senseless  patter,  and  his 
jokes  were  a good  tonic  for  that  "nervous  in  the  servous”  blues. 

In  September,  after  the  war  had  ended  and  the  battalion  was  set  up  in 
camp,  Jim  and  I wrangled  a seven  day  leave  from  the  Old  Man.  We  packed 
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a jeep  with  provisions  and  headed  for  Manila  from  the  back  country  of 
northern  Luzon.  We  hadn’t  seen  a white  woman  in  eight  months.  Somehow, 
the  U.S.O.  shows  never  seemed  to  play  our  circuit.  Therefore,  we  were  not 
averse  to  the  idea  of  an  evening  or  two  of  drinking,  dancing  and  talking  with 
some  American  women.  We  checked  in  at  the  Manila  Leave  Center  and  then 
went  out  to  the  4th  General  Hospital  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  We  had  no 
idea  of  where  we  were  going  or  what  we  were  going  to  do.  Seeing  a cluster 
of  jeeps,  officers  and  nurses  in  front  of  a building,  we  assumed  that  this  must 
be  the  nurses’  recreation  hall.  We  went  in  and  inquired  if  this  were  the  "date 
bureau”.  A nurse  at  the  desk  smiled,  said  it  was,  ’phoned  the  nurses’  quarters, 
and  in  a few  minutes,  two  young  nurses  in  slacks  trotted  in.  They  were  no 
contest  winners,  but  we  weren’t  in  a mood  to  argue.  There  were  the  usual 
introductions  and  questions: 

We  learned  that  their  names  were  Ellen  and  Toni. 

Did  they  drink? 

Yes. 

Did  they  dance? 

Yes. 

Were  they  busy  tonight? 

No. 

Would  they  like  to  go  out  with  us? 

Yes. 

Where  in  the  States  did  they  come  from  ? 

Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Not  Maine  and  Massachusetts  ? ! 

Yes,  you  too? 

Yes,  us  too ! 

Won-derful ! ! 

I paired  off  with  Toni  and  Jim  took  Ellen. 

That  night,  and  on  succeeding  nights  of  our  leave,  we  toured  Manila, 
saw  the  few  buildings  still  standing  amidst  the  wreckage.  We  visited  a few 
nightspots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where  we  could  throw  our  money  awray 
more  easily.  We  danced  to  rhumba  music  in  the  still  beautiful  Manila  hotel. 
We  became  tight  as  ticks  drinking  native  liquor  and  did  the  crazy  things 
drunks  do.  We  had  a wonderful  time,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  I was  ready  to 
call  a halt.  I had  a big  head  and  an  empty  wallet.  So  did  Jim,  but  he  also  had  a 
strange  look  in  his  eye.  We  woke  up  about  noon  one  day,  struggled  out  of  the 
mosquito  netting  enveloping  our  cots,  and  sat  facing  each  other,  silently  smo- 
king cigarettes  while  the  ever-present  sweat  trickled  down  from  our  foreheads 
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and  armpits.  Finally  I said,  "Well,  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  shove  of?  this 
afternoon?  We  were  supposed  to  be  back  yesterday." 

"Oh,  I don’t  know”,  he  said,  "what  difference  does  it  make  if  we  go 
back  this  week  or  next?  Nothing  goes  on  up  there  anyway.’’ 

'Til  grant  you  that,”  I answered,  "but  the  Old  Man  may  be  a little  tensed- 
up  as  to  our  whereabouts.  Besides,  we’re  fresh  out  of  dinero,  senor.” 

"To  hell  with  the  Old  Man,”  he  snorted,  "and  as  for  money,  we  can 
always  draw  a partial  pay  at  the  finance  office  here.  Let’s  stay  awhile." 

"Junior,  slack  off,”  I said,  "why  the  great  desire  to  stay  here?” 

"Well,  frankly  Bob,  I kinda  go  for  this  Ellen  gal.” 

"Oh-oh,”  I said,  "That’s  all!  You  what ? Never  mind,  I heard  you.  How 
about  the  wife  and  kid?” 

"Look,  Jim,”  I said,  "I  realize  as  much  as  you  do  that  it  gets  pretty 
grim  and  lonely  over  here  at  times  and  that  we  all  need  a little  relaxation. 
I’m  not  blaming  you  for  going  out  with  any  girl  as  long  as  you  can  handle 
yourself.  But  don’t  lose  your  perspective.  Hell,  man,  you’re  going  home 
sometime  within  the  next  year  and  from  what  I’ve  seen  of  your  wife  and 
baby  in  pictures,  they’re  something  to  come  home  to.  Don’t  spoil  it  now  by 
getting  involved  with  some  gal  and  hurting  her,  too.  Come  on,  Jim,  let’s  go 
back!” 

"Oh — all  right”,  he  said,  "I  suppose  you’re  right." 

But  he  still  had  that  strange  look  in  his  eye. 

We  went  back  to  the  hills  for  a few  months  longer,  but  Jim  didn’t  stay 
around  long.  He  arranged  for  a transfer  to  an  administrative  job  in  Manila 
and  left  the  outfit  during  the  next  month.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  why 
he  had  done  this.  He  didn’t  have  to — I knew  why. 

A couple  of  months  later,  the  whole  outfit  moved  down  to  Manila  for 
deactivation.  I was  assigned  to  an  administrative  job  in  the  city;  so  I began 
seeing  Jim  again  at  a few  of  the  officer’s  clubs  around  town.  Usually  Ellen 
was  with  him.  I learned  from  her  that  my  little  pal  Toni  was  still  in  town; 
so  we  began  double  dating  quite  often.  The  more  I saw  Ellen,  the  more  I 
grew  to  like  her.  She  was  not  beautiful  judged  by  usual  standards.  She  was 
tall  and  lithe,  like  a boy,  and  her  face,  framed  with  light  brown  hair  which 
was  cut  in  a feather  clip,  was  angular  and  sharply  defined.  She  was  not  ex- 
actly the  "sweater-girl"  type,  but  she  carried  herself  with  an  easy,  effortless 
grace  on  beautifully  proportioned  legs.  She  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
a quick,  easy  smile  and  she  always  seemed  perfectly  at  ease  no  matter  what 
the  place  or  occasion.  But  before  long,  I could  see  that  she  was  showing  all 
the  symptoms  of  young  love.  Jim,  of  course,  was  doing  nothing  to  discourage 
her.  He  was  funny,  amusing,  a good  conversationalist,  and  a good  dancer. 
He’d  turn  on  the  toothpaste  smile  and  she’d  melt.  I liked  Ellen  because  she 
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was  clean  and  good  and  because  she  had  a sense  of  humor.  But  I felt  sorry 
for  her  because  she  was  so  gullible. 

"O.  K.,"  I said,  "go  ahead.” 

One  night  |im  sat  me  down  and  informed  me  he  wanted  to  talk. 

You  think  I’m  a bastard,  don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

As  far  as  Ellen’s  concerned,  yes,  I do,”  I said. 

Why?”  he  asked.  "You  know  I really  go  for  this  girl.” 

Sure,  sure,  Jim,”  I replied,  "but  have  you  told  her  that  you’re  married 
and  have  a child?” 

"Well,  no,”  he  replied,  uncertainly,  "but  I’m  going  to.” 

"When?”  I asked. 

"Soon.” 

"How  soon?” 

"Just  soon.  Dammit  all,  whaddya’  want,  my  blood?” 

Well,  if  you  really  go  for  her  as  you  say,  you’ll  tell  her.  I 
wouldn’t  give  a damn,  Jim,  if  she  were  some  old  bag.  But  you  and  I know 
that  Ellen’s  a good  girl.  It  isn’t  right  to  string  her  along  like  this.  Why  don't 
you  tell  her,  Jim?  Then  if  she  sticks  to  you,  you’ll  know  that  she  really  loves 
you  and  she’ll  have  no  one  to  blame  but  herself.” 

Oddly  enough,  he  did  tell  her.  And  oddly  enough,  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  her.  A few  nights  after  he  told  her,  the  four  of  us  double-dated 
again.  During  the  evening,  we  exchanged  dances  and  Ellen  maneuvered 
me  away  from  Jim  and  Toni.  I could  see  that  she  was  troubled  and  wanted  to 
talk,  but  I didn’t  know  what  to  say.  Finally  she  put  her  mouth  up  close  to  my 
ear  and  began  to  talk. 

”1  have  troubles,  friend,”  she  said.  "He  told  me.  I suppose  you  knew 
all  along  that  he  was  married?” 

"Of  course,”  I replied,  "I  knew.  But  I certainly  wasn’t  going  to  say 
anything.  You  know.” 

"Yes,”  she  said,  "I  know.  He’s  your  friend.  I suppose  you  think  I’m 
crazy  to  stick  to  him,  don’t  you?” 

"Not  crazy,  Ellen,  just — well — you’re  letting  yourself  in  for  an  awful 
lot  of  trouble,  you  know.” 

"Yes,  I know.  And  the  terrible  part  of  it  is,  I don’t  seem  to  care.  I was 
brought  up  a strict  Catholic  all  my  life  and  my  religion  has  always  meant 
everything  to  me.  But  now  everything  seems  different.  I went  to  the  priest 
and  asked  him  what  to  do,  Of  course,  you  know  what  he  said— he  told  me 
to  forget  him.  But  I can’t  leave  him  and  can’t  forget  him.  He  says  he  wants 
to  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  me  when  he  gets  home.  But  if  he  does  that 
and  I marry  him,  I’ll  have  to  give  up  my  religion.  Oh,  Bob — what  a mess! 
What  shall  I do?” 
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"Well,  Ellen”,  I said,  "I  think  you  know  how  I feel.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  say  anything  because  you’re  a woman,  the  bug  has  bitten  you,  and  there's 
nothing  in  God’s  world  that  can  change  your  mind  now,  anyway.  I just  wish 
you  luck  and  hope  that  you  won’t  be  hurt — too  much.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  quickly  and  smiled.  I thought  I saw  a few  tears, 
but  I couldn’t  be  sure  because  the  dance  ended  and  we  wandered  back  to 
our  table. 

The  last  time  I saw  Jim  was  one  June  night  in  1946  back  in  Manila. The 
four  of  us  were  at  the  "Wack-Wack”  Country  Club  tossing  down  bourbon 
and  soda.  Jim  was  leaving  for  the  States  next  day.  Ellen  was  wearing  that 
tortured-but-smiling  expression  like  the  mother  sending  her  son  off  to  war. 
Jim  was  trying  to  look  very  serious  and  manly.  Toni  looked  bewildered,  and 
I was  just  plain  drunk.  It  was  all  very  touching. 


I left  Manila  in  July,  shortly  before  Ellen  and  Toni.  We  are  all  in 
the  States,  now,  all  civilians.  Jim  has  never  written  to  me.  I have  seen 
Toni  a few  times.  She  has  returned  to  civilian  nursing.  Ellen,  also  a nurse, 
writes  from  Maine  occasionally  to  tell  me  that  the  skiing  is  fine  and  that  she 
and  a girl  friend  plan  to  go  to  California  this  spring.  She  never  mentions 
Jim  Berenson.  Neither  do  I. 


SPRING 


The  master  craftsman,  Spring, 
Turns  back 

The  crusty  counterpane 
Of  Winter’s  icy  bed, 

And  sliding  out,  stirs  embers 
In  life  fires  of  plants  long  dead, 
Yawns,  and  lazily  prepares 
The  leafy  entre 
To  Summer’s  festive  board. 


— George  Burgess  '49 
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RYE  HARBOUR, 


Our  Opprobrious  Heritage 

Roger  Halvorsen 


Man  was  born  free,  yet  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.  Who  can  see  the  suffer- 
ing of  mankind  and  not  cry  out?  When  some  great  outrage  is  committed  against 
a group,  thousands  of  sympathetic  minds  leap  out  to  plot  a countermanding 
destruction.  The  plans  of  a Napoleon  or  a Hitler  strike  us  as  great  crimes  and 
the  world  unleashes  its  potential  energy  to  shake  off  the  shackles  that  would 
bind  us  to  being  another’s  slave.  But  the  highest  crime  is  working  its  way  insid- 
iously into  our  society,  and  we,  in  our  abysmal  ignorance,  are  forging  a new 
chain  with  constant  approbation.  We  have  been  fighting  the  forces  that  would 
enslave  our  bodies,  while  an  enslavement  of  our  minds  is  an  impending  evil, 
and  we  do  nothing  to  thwart  it. 

We  have  been  sliding  down  to  subjection  as  quietly  and  steadily  as  a 
cherry  slides  down  melting  ice-cream.  We  are  becoming  slaves  to  the  very  books 
that  try  to  teach  us  to  think!  If  a college  is  to  instruct  us  and  to  give  us  know- 
ledge, it  must  first  make  new  facts  become  part  of  our  experience.  In  how 
many  of  our  classes  do  we  find  that  we  are  expected  to  echo  the  opinions  ot 
our  teachers  and  our  text-books?  Far  too  many!  Whether  it  be  liberal-arts  or 
the  sciences,  we  are  taught  to  take  the  words  of  others  as  gospel;  few  teachers 
will  accept  a dissenting  view  on  their  subject.  In  fact,  in  most  classes  a mere 
hint  toward  skepticism  brings  the  unholy  wrath  of  a superior  ringing  with  in- 
vectives aimed  at  silencing  those  collegiate  "guard-house  lawyers.’’ 

In  part  due  to  this  classroom  tyranny,  and  in  part  due  to  a general  intel- 
lectual laziness,  we  have  submitted  without  a struggle.  If  you  feel  that  my 
language  is  too  strong,  though  my  case  is  right,  you  are  admitting  both  pre- 
ceding premises  and  doing  so  with  a genuflexion  and  an  apology.  If  you  feel 
honestly  that  I am  wrong  in  my  contention  that  we  are  bowing  under  the  minds 
of  others  instead  of  strengthening  our  own,  let  me  point  out  that  the  process 
has  gone  on  through  a period  of  time,  and  you  might  not  be  aware  of  its  in- 
filtration 

It  is  not  something  that  has  come  suddenly.  It  had  its  beginning  in  our 
childhood  and  in  the  childhoods  of  our  teachers.  Thoughts  and  questions  were 
smothered  then  because  our  elders  and  theirs  did  not  have  time  to  think  with 
us.  In  the  primary  grades  we  were  sent  with  our  putty-like  minds  to  undergo 
the  pseudo-civilizing  influences  of  disinterested  women  whose  very  thoughts 
were  dictated  by  a backward  State  Board  of  Education.  We  were  pressed  into 
the  mould,  and  resilient  spirits  were  given  special  attention  until  they  were 
broken  to  the  form.  We  were  turned  out  of  our  grade  schools  and  given  the 
chance  for  a high  school  training  only  if  we  conformed  to  all  the  conventions 
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our  particular  section  of  the  country  warranted.  In  High-school  the  process 
continued,  and  we  echoed  the  thoughts  and  principles  that  were  placed  before 
us  because  we  had  learned  from  experience  that  it  was  best  to  follow  that  line 
of  least  resistance. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  following  still  another  path  to  learning;  now  we 
are  on  the  last  treadway  of  formal  education,  and  we  are  still  being  taught  to 
echo  and  re-echo  the  thoughts  of  others.  Is  it  not  time  that  attention  be  given 
to  coordinating  our  past  experiences  into  a group  of  little  thoughts  that  we  can 
call  our  own?  The  dormant  and  admittedly  lazy  person  will  answer  in  the  neg- 
ative, or  merely  shrug  his  shoulders,  the  latter  action  being  the  most  probable. 
I take  it  for  granted  that  the  minority  left  will  answer  "yes" . 

Then  my  cry  to  you  is  to  look  inside  yourself.  Introspection  is  the  key  to 
knowledge.  Books  and  teachers  are  merely  the  guides  to  introspection,  and 
generally  they  are  mighty  poor  guides.  Start  repeating  the  childhood  question 
of  "why?”,  and  soon  you  will  begin  to  realize  what  a stupid  system  immeshes 
us.  Why  do  you  follow  one  creed  of  religion  instead  of  another?  Why  do  you 
keep  companions  in  whom  you  find  degenerate  qualities?  Why  do  you  find 
buttons  on  your  coat  sleeves?  Why  are  our  clothes  of  the  present  style?  And, 
why  should  there  be  a goal  in  life  besides  living  fully? 

The  answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  various  mani- 
festations of  the  word  "convention”.  Certainly  the  questions  are  glibly  answered, 
but  the  very  tone  of  your  voice  in  answering  them  is  the  result  of  a prejudice 
that  you  did  little  to  form.  It  was  formed  for  you  by  the  force  of  convention. 

We  need  more  than  a mere  look  into  our  own  minds;  we  need  to  spend 
our  time  isolated  in  the  attics  of  our  thoughts,  finding  those  small  prejudices 
and  then  bringing  them  out  for  an  airing.  They  look  very  foul  in  bright  light, 
but  if  enough  light  is  played  upon  them  they  either  turn  beautiful,  or  disin- 
tegrate. 

Man  was  born  free,  but  it  is  up  to  you  whether  you  will  regain  your  birth- 
right or  let  it  continue  in  the  sloth  to  which  we  were  born. 
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SIXTEEN 


I am  a woman  now, 

And  know  romance  at  last, 

My  childhood  days  are  gone, 

For  I have  felt  my  heart 

Speak,  "I  love  you”,  through  my  eyes. 

This  growing  up, 

This  giving  of  myself 
In  little  kindnesses 
To  one  who  knows  not  yet 
How  very  much  I care  . . . 

He  stands  so  blond  and  tall, 

His  eyes  are  dark  and  clear, 

Someday  I'll  sigh  . . . 

And  he  will  look  at  me, 

With  wonder  for  my  words. 

Men  are  such  helpless  things; 

No  rubbers  on  his  feet, 

His  coat  flung  open  wide. 

Completely  heedless  of 
Life’s  practicalities. 

It’s  so  abstract  a thing, 

And  yet  I feel  it  here;  . . . 

I know  it  must  be  . . . 

She  thought,  and  then  she  bent 
To  straighten  up  her  sock. 

— Shirley-Marie  Dunn  ’49 
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“J’  Attendrai” 

Leonard  /.  Dr  oh  an  '50 

The  four  silent  men  at  the  small  table  had  only  one  thing  in  common; 
they  were  all  soldiers,  that  is  to  say  real  soldiers  and  not  just  men  in  uniform. 
Not  that  this  distinction  was  uncommon  in  England  in  the  late  summer  of 
1945,  but  it  made  them  stand  out  among  the  nondescript  crowd  which  thronged 
the  Golden  Cross,  an  out-of-the-way  English  pub,  where  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  was  being  celebrated,  quietly  but  joyously  by  the  sprinkling  of  English 
civilians,  and  uproariously  by  several  large  groups  of  British  and  American 
service  troops.  The  four  men  made  no  attempt  at  conversation.  They  had  never 
met  before,  and  under  normal  circumstances  might  have  exchanged  a pleasantry 
or  two,  finished  their  drinks  in  silence,  and  gone  on  about  the  business  of  their 
respective  lives.  But  something  seemed  to  hold  them  there,  although  each  one 
had  looked  at  his  wristwatch  with  a slight  frown  and  an  inner  resolution  to 
depart  as  quickly  as  possible. 

They  had  a short  lived  priority  at  the  hard-pressed  bar,  but  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  and  a disinclination  to  join  in  a happiness  they  did  not  altogether 
share  forced  them  one  by  one  to  the  small  table  which  stood  slightly  apart  from 
the  others  in  the  room.  There,  the  four  men  huddled  over  their  glasses  of  warm 
beer  and  disinterestedly  surveyed  the  general  merriment  about  them — four 
strangers,  four  soldiers,  and  by  the  immobility  of  their  faces,  four  enigmas. 

Although  they  eschewed  the  general  company,  yet  they  displayed  no  tend- 
ency to  talk  with  one  another.  There  was  no  marked  friendship  in  their  be- 
havior, no  ready  camaradarie,  even  though  their  uniforms  qualified  them  as 
allies.  In  fact,  there  was  almost  a sharp  hostility  in  their  attitudes  as  though 
each  begrudged  the  others  something.  One  of  them,  a pipe-smoking,  unob- 
trusive Englishman,  quite  respectable  in  appearance,  occasionally  glanced  in- 
differently at  his  table  companions,  but  invariably  directed  his  glance  back  to 
the  center  of  the  room  and  became  a study  in  typical  British  insularity. 

At  his  right  sat  a young,  correct,  and  distinctly  aloof  Polish  Air  Force 
lieutenant.  He  gazed  haughtily  at  the  riotous  Americans,  an  inevitable  cigarette 
in  his  lips  and  an  empty  expression  in  his  eyes,  melting  neither  to  the  two  men 
men  sitting  opposite  him  nor  the  inconspicuous  Englishman  on  his  left.  As 
for  the  other  two  men  at  the  table,  they  bore  out  what  seemed  to  be  a deliber- 
ate alignment  of  Old  World  against  New  World,  for,  by  their  uniforms,  they 
were  a melancholy  Canadian  corporal,  and  a broad-shouldered,  personable 
American  infantryman. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  bar  became  awash  with  the  overflow  from 
a score  of  carelessly  tilted  glasses,  and  the  voice  of  the  barmaid  became  hoarser 
as  she  continually  intoned,  " ’Ere  now,  step  back,  gentlemen ! Give  the  other 
blokes  a chance!” 
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Meanwhile,  an  observant  merry-maker  had  discovered  an  ancient,  tired- 
looking  piano,  a survivor  of  the  Victorian  era,  which  stood  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  Golden  Cross.  This  relic  of  a gentler,  bygone  age  was  hauled  to  the 
center  of  the  room  by  the  chief  celebrants,  and  immediately  the  Americans 
sent  up  a great  shout  for  one  of  their  comrades  to  play  for  them.  A slight, 
blond,  thoughtful-eyed  American  soldier  stepped  forth  aided  by  a number  of 
hands,  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys  while  a stool  was  hastily  procured  for 
him.  Seating  himself  at  the  piano  and  wincing  slightly  at  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument, he  called  out,  "Well,  what  do  you  want  to  hear?”  His  cheerful  ca- 
dences rang  throughout  the  room,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  others 
to  make  a selection,  he  absently  played  a few  chords  from  a popular  song.  It 
was  a simple  melody;  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  a popular  song  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  lyrics  in  French  follow  the  pattern: 

"J'attendrai,  les  jours  et  la  nuit, 

J’attendrai  toujours,  ton  retour. 

J’attendrai ” 

That  was  as  far  as  the  pianist  was  permitted  to  go,  for  a clamorous  shout 
went  up  for  the  more  rollicking  rigadoon  "Lily  Marlene,”  that  song  of  German 
origin  which  has  become  virtually  an  Allied  heritage.  Happy  throats  joined  in 
the  boisterous  refrain,  as  free  souls  rejoiced  in  the  first  flush  of  victory. 

But  the  few  bars  of  "J’attendrai”  had  produced  several  noticeable  lapses 
of  demeanor,  several  emotional  disclosures  among  the  four  men  at  the  small 
table.  At  the  first  notes  of  the  melody,  the  smart  young  Polish  officer  smiled 
faintly  in  the  manner  of  one  savoring  an  old,  exquisite  memory.  He  half-turned 
toward  the  others  for  a moment,  and  noticed  with  some  astonishment  that  the 
Canadian  had  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  with  a curious  expression  on  his 
face.  The  American  as  well  revealed  some  signs  of  an  inner  agitation.  There 
was  no  longer  any  restraint  at  the  table.  It  had  been  dispelled  by  the  impact 
of  the  song,  and  the  air  had  become  vibrant,  electric,  alive. 

"That  song,”  said  the  Pole  precipitately,  speaking  with  only  a trace  of 
an  accent.  "I  have  heard  it  many  times  before,  and  yet  this  time  it  seems  to 
have  some  sort  of  special  meaning....” 

"What  song?”  asked  the  American.  "Lily  Marlene?” 

"No,  the  other,”  replied  the  Polish  lieutenant  softly. 

"Oh,  that  one,”  the  American  smiled.  "Well — as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
always  has  had  a special  meaning  for  me.  It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  a failure — 
something  I have  left  unfinished.”  At  this  pronouncement,  the  Englishman  lost 
his  indifference  and  stared  rather  quizzically  at  the  others. 

"There  was  a girl  I knew  at  one  time,”  the  Pole  said,  although  he  did 
not  address  any  one  of  them.  "That,  of  course,  was  years  ago  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  when  many  of  my  compatriots  came  to  this  country.”  He  paused 
reflectively  and  touched  his  hand  to  the  Polish  eagle  on  his  cap.  "I  met  this 
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girl — she  was  very  young  then.  Too  young  perhaps,  but  then  so  was  I.  She 
used  to  play  this  record  on  the  gramaphone  to  me  by  the  hour.  It  used  to  put 
her  in  a very  tender,  very  loving  mood.  Ah  yes,  love.  It  was  a very  important 
thing  in  her  life.  Maybe  too  important.” 

"That’s  odd,”  said  the  Canadian  aloud,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polish 
lieutenant,  he  spoke  to  no  one  in  particular. 

"Well,  what  happened?”  asked  the  American  with  something  more  than 
the  polite  interest  that  is  generally  accorded  to  the  story  of  an  absolute  stranger. 

"I  loved  her  madly,  passionately,”  said  the  Pole  wistfully,  the  timbre 
of  his  voice  deepening  while  his  eyes  glowed  briefly  and  then  quickly  saddened. 
"But  I was  never  sure.  She  was  not  in  love  with  me,  but  with  my  love  of  her. 
But  then  I am  not  sure  of  that  either.  Anyway,  it’s  too  late  now.” 

"In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover,  in  all  the  others,  all  she  loves 
is  love:”  quoted  the  Englishman  gently. 

"That’s  right,”  agreed  the  Pole  solemnly.  "Then  I went  away,”  he  con- 
tinued, noticing  the  impatience  of  the  American.  "I  never  wrote,  nor  did  she. 
But  surely  the  story  of  a sad  Pole  is  not  worthy  of  all  this  interest,  my  friend.” 
This  last  remark  to  the  American. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no,”  answered  the  American,  a slight  edge 
to  his  voice.  "But  I think  that  I’ve  uncovered  something  here  I wish  I hadn’t. 
For  I also  knew  a girl  who  played  "J’Attendrai”  on  the  phonograph,  and  who 
placed  an  unholy  value  on  love.”  He  mimicked  a feminine  voice  as  he  said,  Do 
you  love  me?  But  are  you  sure  you  love  me?  You  haven’t  told  me  you  love  me. 
But  what  am  I saying  this  for  anyway?  It  can’t  possibly  interest  you.  I’m  speak- 
ing out  of  turn.” 

"Oh,  but  you’re  not,”  said  the  Canadian  explosively.  "I  find  your  story 
not  only  interesting,  but  familiar  to  the  point  of  being  ghastly.  For  I also  knew 
a girl ” 

Now  \yait  a minute,  friend,”  remonstrated  the  American.  "I  hope  you’re 
not  going  to  say  what  I think  you’re  going  to  say.” 

"I’m  afraid  I am,”  replied  the  Canadian,  grimacing  slightly. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  pause  while  the  principals  nervously  lighted 
cigarettes  and  stared  thoughtfully  at  one  another.  Then  the  American  spoke 
again.  "Don’t  get  me  wrong,  corporal.  I almost  married  this  girl.  I think  I 
would  have  if  only  I could  have  made  up  my  mind  whether  she  wanted  me  to 
or  didn’t  want  me  to.  If  she  didn’t  want  me  to,  I would  have  out  of  sheer  spite, 
but  if  she  did  want  me  to,  I didn’t  want  to  play  the  sucker — if  that  makes 
any  sense.  ’ 

"Oh,  quite,”  answered  the  Canadian,”  but  let’s  make  sure  of  the  facts 
first  Did  yours  live  on  Hillcrest  Drive ” 

"Tawnydown  Cottage....”  said  the  American. 

"WagstafF....”  said  the  Pole. 
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"But  let's  make  sure,’’  said  the  Canadian. 

"I  left  in  ’41,”  announced  the  Pole. 

"I  met  her  in  ’43,”  said  the  American. 

"And  I was  in  between,"  moaned  the  Canadian. 

"I  loved  her  very  much,”  said  the  Pole. 

"If  only  I could  have  been  certain,”  said  the  American. 

”1  always  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  was  comparing  me  with 
someone  else,”  murmured  the  Canadian. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  we  should  all  have  been  connected  with  the  same 
woman,”  the  American  mused,  observing  his  beer  which  had  assumed  a dismal 
rinsed  appearance.  "Maybe  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  come  in  dif- 
ferent sequence.  One  of  us  caught  her  when  she  was  a little  too  young,  one  was 
trying  to  fill  another  man’s  shoes,  and  I was  too  jealous  of  my  independence 
and  too  unsure  of  her  past  to  risk  anything  permanent.” 

"Well  that’s  the  way  things  turn  out,”  said  the  Canadian  not  too  philo- 
sophically and  with  a regretful  look  in  his  eye. 

"However,  that’s  not  the  final  summation,  gentlemen,”  said  the  English- 
man, removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  smiling  briefly.  "At  the  risk  of 
carrying  a coincidence  too  far,  permit  me  to  say  a few  words.  You  see  I’ve 
always  wondered  about  the  other  men  in  Pamela’s  life  while  I was  in  India. 
I’m  quite  delighted  that  you’re  such  a first  rate  lot.”  And  as  the  dawning  light 
grew  in  the  American’s  eyes,  he  concluded,  "Yes,  quite  right,  old  boy.  The 
girl  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  is  my  wife.” 


WAITING 


The  room  is  dark  and  chilled 
My  mind  alert, 

I strive  to  pierce  the  blackness  with 
My  eyes. 

And  I can  see 

The  outline,  cold  and  clear,  of  one  large  chair 
That  stands  before  my  bed; 

And  I can  hear 

The  ticking,  sharp  and  even,  of  the  clock 
That  rests  upon  the  chair — 

No,  does  not  rest, 

But  merely  uses  chair  for  resting-place 
While  all  the  time  its  endless  work  goes  on. 

Somehow  the  room  is  warmer  now, 

The  darkness  not  so  dim 
As  was  before. 

My  mind  grows  vague; 

My  eyes  have  heavy  lids, 

Then  slowly,  soothingly — - 

Staccato  ticking  jerks  my  head 

Up  from  my  chest  where  it  had  dropped, 

Away  from  sleep. 

I see  the  chair  once  more  before  my  bed 

And  feel  the  chill  of  wind  that  sweeps  the  room. 

The  rasping  solo  of  my  clock 

Becomes  the  whisper  of  a voice  that  brings 

A sweet  sonata  to  my  weary  head 

And  I am  once  more  drifting  free — 

The  clock  ticks  still. 

One  ear  of  me  is  tuned  to  catch  its  voice. 

I strive  to  make  myself  return 

Into  the  world  wherein  my  body  lies, 

To  pull  my  mind  back  from  the  depths 
Of  darkness  that  comes  over  me 
In  waves,  in  soft  and  undulating  waves 
Of  warmth,  that  brings  with  them  the  sweet 
And  soothing  miracle  of 
Sleep. 

Elizabeth  Kreiger  ’50 
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In  order  to  insure  the  publication  of  The  Quarterly  in  the  future,  the  stu- 
dent body  must  vote  for  a student  tax.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  four  issues  a year.  Support  your  literary  magazine  by  voting 
for  a student  tax ! 
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Young  Jed 

Rockey  ’48 

Charles  Rockey  is  the  winner  of  Dr.  Baker's  prize 
awarded  for  the  best  piece  of  writing  contributed  to 
to  the  Quarterly  during  the  year.  YOUNG  JED  was 
chosen  for  its  novel  style,  originality,  and  expert  crafts- 
manship in  form  and  artistic  creativeness. 

The  dust  from  the  road  rose  up  in  puffs  around  the  naked  feet.  The  dry 
summer  wind  carried  it  in  small  gusts  to  the  fields  that  stretched  out  along  the 
road  and  far  into  the  distance,  running  over  to  the  low  blue  hills  which  lay 
beyond  the  brook  and  the  shallow  pond. 

G’wan  home,  Young  Jed,  they  had  said  to  him.  G’wan  home,  Young  Jed, 
we  don’  want  you,  they  had  almost  said.  He  had  looked  down  at  his  naked  feet 
then,  wondering  why  they  had  said  it.  What  had  he  done  to  them  ? 

He  walked  behind  them  now,  watching  the  dust  rise  up  around  their 
footsteps,  turning  his  eyes  away  for  a moment  to  the  fields  and  the  low  blue 
hills  and  the  still  pond  shining  in  the  sun.  Looking  at  the  pond,  he  tightened 
his  grip  on  the  long  bamboo  rod  balanced  on  his  shoulder.  He  would  sit  on 
the  cool  green  grass  and  dangle  his  feet  in  the  water.  He  would  feel  a tug  on 
the  line  and  he  would  pull  back  the  rod,  reaching  out  for  the  bright  blue  thing 
dancing  at  the  end  of  it.  What  a beauty  he  would  be.  He  guessed  that  would 
show  them. 

"Aw,  why  don’  yo’  g’wan  home,  Young  Jed.” 

He  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  pond  and  the  hills  to  the  road  and  then 
to  the  face  of  Cully,  whose  black  eyes  were  looking  straight  into  his  own.  Cully 
was  twelve,  and  Young  Jed  knew  that  Cully’s  eyes  were  two  years  older  than 
his.  They  were  tough,  fierce  eyes.  They  were  old  eyes.  They  shone  black  in  the 
summer  sun. 

Young  Jed  stared  at  the  old  eyes,  wanting  to  say  something,  wanting  to 
ask  something,  wanting  to  tell  the  eyes  about  the  bright  blue  fish  dangling  at 
the  end  of  the  bamboo  rod.  That  would  show  Cully.  That  would  show  those 
black,  old  eyes. 

"He  don’  heah  nothin’,”  Cully  said  to  Sam,  who  was  walking  beside  him, 
toting  a fish  pole  over  his  left  shoulder.  "He  don’  nevah  heah  nothin’.” 

Sam  turned  his  head  around  slyly  and  stole  a look  at  Young  Jed’s  face,  and 
Young  Jed  noticed  the  eyes.  They  were  like  Cully’s.  "Yeah,  he  don’  nevah,” 
Sam  Said. 

They  talked  and  laughed,  walking  along  up  there  ahead  of  him.  Just  the 
two  of  them,  just  Cully  and  Sam.  So  he  looked  down  at  the  dust  around  the 
naked  feet  and  at  the  black  heels  in  the  dirt.  The  two  heads  bobbed  up  and 
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down  and  spoke  soft  words  that  Young  Jed  could  not  hear.  What  had  he  done 
to  them  ? Was  it  because  his  eyes  were  not  old  ? 

Then  the  feet  trailed  out  of  the  dust  into  the  green  field,  and  Young  Jed 
followed  them.  They  cut  across  the  tufts  of  grass  and  the  small  ridges  left  by 
last  year’s  furrows.  Black  bright  crickets  jumped  out  of  their  way,  creaking  as 
they  jumped,  stretching  their  thin  brittle  legs  in  the  sun.  Except  for  the  shrill 
of  the  crickets,  everything  was  quiet  now.  He  would  ask  them,  now  that  they 
had  stopped  talking.  He  would  ask  them  what  he  had  done  to  them. 

''Cully,”  he  said,  "what  fo’  don’  yo’  want  me  along?”  He  listened  to  his 
own  voice,  and  it  didn't  sound  like  his  own.  It  sounded  like  DanTs  or  Craig's 
but  not  like  his,  not  like  Young  Jed’s. 

"What  yo’  say,  niggah?” 

"What  fo’  don’  yo’  want  me  along,  Cully?” 

Hey,  Sam,”  Cully  said,  'he  wants  t’know  what  fo’  we  don’  want  him 
along.  'Juh  heah  dat,  Sam?  Ain't  dat  rich?” 

Sam  grunted. 

”1  tell  yo’  what  fo’,  niggah.  Yo’  cain’t  do  nothin’,  dat’s  what  fo’.  Yo 
cain't  even  put  a worm  on  de  hook.  Bet  yo’  don’  even  know  what  a fish  look 
like.”  He  laughed  hard,  holding  his  sides.  The  long  bamboo  toppled  off  his 
shoulder  into  one  of  the  long  grassy  furrows.  "Now  see  what  yo’  make  me  do. 
black  boy!”  He  bent  down  to  pick  up  the  pole,  and  the  can  of  worms  tied  to 
his  belt  strap  with  a length  of  dirty  string  spilled  out  over  the  earth.  "Now 
see  what!”  he  shouted.  Then  he  waved  the  bamboo  threateningly  at  Young  Jed. 
who  stood  off  at  a safe  distance  and  quietly  bit  his  lips. 

"Now  see  what,”  Sam  grunted. 

Cully  bent  over  the  ground,  the  sun  hot  on  his  shiny  back.  Sam  stood  by 
and  moved  his  mouth  noiselessly,  wetting  his  dry  lips  with  his  tongue.  He 
reached  over  and  put  his  hand  palm  down  on  Cully’s  back.  It  was  hot.  'Now 
see  what,”  he  said. 

Young  Jed  watched  the  two  of  them,  the  two  black,  half-naked  bodies 
crouched  over  the  long  furrow  and  the  bamboo  pole.  He  watched  them  for  a 
long  time.  Then  they  stood  up  straight  and  scrambled  over  the  last  few  furrows 
into  the  next  field.  They  were  hurrying  to  reach  the  pond.  Young  Jed  hurried 
after  them.  They  couldn't  lose  him,  not  now,  not  after  coming  all  this  way.  Just 
once,  Cully  turned  around  and  looked  at  him  with  those  big  old  eyes. 

"Dinja  heah  me?”  he  said.  He  raised  an  arm,  careful  of  the  can  of  worms 
tied  to  his  waist,  and  pointed  to  the  pond.  "See  dat?  Dat’s  wheah  we’s  goin’,  an’ 
we  don’  want  yo’  along  a-tall.” 

Young  Jed  followed  the  black  finger  with  his  eyes.  There,  on  the  edge  of 
the  pond,  tall  and  bright  in  the  sun,  was  a tree.  A big  tree,  as  big  almost  as  the 
pond,  hanging  over  the  water  like  a ghost. 
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"Not  a-tall,”  Sam  said. 

Young  Jed  did  not  hear  him.  He  would  climb  that  tree.  He  would  climb 
it  to  the  very  top  and  shout  down  at  Cully  and  Sam.  He  would  climb  higher  than 
they  had  ever  climbed,  and  then  maybe  his  eyes  would  look  like  theirs.  Maybe  his 
eyes  up  in  the  tree  would  be  black  and  old. 

When  he  turned  away,  Cully  and  Sam  were  running  across  the  last  field  to 
the  pond.  They  wanted  to  be  at  the  pond  now,  sitting  in  the  tall  grass  and  mak- 
ing ripples  on  the  water  with  their  feet.  They  ran  across  the  field,  then  dropped 
their  bamboo  and  the  worms  beside  them  and  stretched  out  in  the  shade  under 
the  big  tree.  They  rolled  over  on  their  backs  and  looked  up  into  the  branches. 

At  length,  Cully  nudged  Sam  with  his  elbow.  Young  Jed  was  standing 
over  them,  looking  into  their  faces. 

"What  yo’  want  now,  black  boy?”  Cully  said,  smiling. 

”Yo'  want  t’see  me  climb  dat  tree,  Cully?”  Young  Jed  asked. 

"Yo’  climb  dat  tree!  Don’t  be  silly,  boy!”  Cully  said. 

"Yeah,  don’  be  silly,  boy,”  Sam  said. 

"I  can  climb  dat  tree,  Cully,”  said  Young  Jed,  ”an’  den  yo’  cain’t  say  dat 
I cain’t  do  nothin’.”  He  would  show  them.  Just  wait  until  they  saw  his  eyes. 

"Aw,  yo’  cain’t  wither  climb  it,  Niggah.  Dat  tree’s  too  big  fo’  you.” 

Young  Jed  walked  over  to  the  tree  and  patted  the  trunk  with  his  black 
hands.  He  leaned  his  hot  face  against  the  bark  and  felt  the  coolness  against 
his  cheek.  He  tried,  then,  to  climb  the  trunk  to  the  first  limb,  but  somersaulted 
backward  through  the  air  and  landed  on  the  grass  below. 

"What  I tell  yo’,  black  boy.  Yo’  cain’t  climb  dat  tree,”  Cully  laughed. 

"Not  dat  one,”  Sam  said. 

Young  Jed  pulled  himself  to  his  feet  and  patted  the  tree  with  his  hands 
again.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  embrace  it,  then  withdrew,  and  in  one  swift 
leap,  scaled-  the  trunk.  He  stood,  legs  apart,  on  the  first  limb,  looking  down  on 
Cully  and  Sam. 

”Wal,  what  yo’  know!” 

"Yeah,  what  yo’  know.” 

He  started  climbing  higher.  The  cool  leaves  felt  fresh  against  his  face,  and 
his  hands  around  the  branches  were  cooler  still.  He  wanted  to  look  back,  but  he 
was  afraid.  He  kept  climbing,  and  now  the  sun  was  shining  through  the  leaves 
onto  his  face,  and  the  warmth  mingled  wth  the  coolness  of  the  tree. 

"Come  down  from  deah,  Young  Jed  ! Yo’  heah  me !” 

He  heard  Cully’s  voice  way  down  below  him,  like  a cool  voice  in  a deep 
cool  well.  He  wanted  to  look  down  there.  But  he  was  almost  to  the  top.  He 
couldn’t  look  now.  Not  now.  And  climbing  higher  and  higher  into  the  green 
sunlight,  he  could  see  Cully’s  black  eyes  staring  up  at  him,  big  and  round  like 
nlurns. 
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"Yo’  come  down  from  deah,  yo'  niggah !”  Cully  cried.  ”Yo’  want 
t’kill  yo’self  daid  ?” 

He  reached  the  top  and  stood  there  proud  and  tall,  seeing  Cully's  eyes 
before  him.  He  would  look  down  now.  Down,  down,  through  the  dizzy  swirl 
of  leaves  and  sunlight,  down  to  the  black  boy  standing  there  on  the  grass  with 
one  black  fist  in  the  air.  Then  his  naked  foot  slipped  along  the  branch  and 
he  spun  down  through  the  tree  like  the  leaves  his  body  stripped  from  the 
branches  as  he  fell.  The  grass  spun  up  to  meet  him  and  he  hit  it  with  a soft 
thud. 

"O  Gawd,  Gawd,”  Cully  said.  "Look  at  dose  eyes.  Dose  big,  black,  wide- 
open  eyes.” 


Senior  Class  Oration 

Gordon  P.  Smith  ’47 


People  everywhere  are  talking  about  the  'New  World.”  Never  before  in 
history,  perhaps,  has  there  been  such  a concerted  effort  to  bring  about  an  endur- 
ing peace.  Public-spirited  associations  have  been  formed  among  private  citizens 
in  many  nations  of  the  world,  and  an  impressive  international  organization 
— The  United  Nations — has  been  constructed  to  feel  out  the  delicate  problems 
of  world  peace.  Leaders  of  international  fame  have  been  commissioned  by 
their  governments  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  through  this  organization.  With 
the  grace  of  God,  or,  as  some  people  might  say,  the  luck  of  the  Irish,  a politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  late  War  can  no  doubt  be  attained.  But  the  peace  resulting 
from  such  a settlement  will  never  last  in  the  world  as  it  exists  today.  The  world 
will  once  more  be  ravished  by  a war  of  a violence  so  terrible  as  to  have  been 
inconceivable  in  any  earlier  age. 

But  you  and  I,  and  our  counterparts  all  over  the  world,  very  well  know 
that  permanent  peace  is  impossible  if  we  stop  to  trace  the  causes  of  war  to 
their  deepest  level.  In  order  to  do  so,  however,  we  shall  have  to  revise  our 
thinking  on  the  subject.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  interpretations  which  in 
the  past  have  habitually  been  given  to  international  conflict.  The  peace  and 
happiness  of  civilization  have  been  rhythmically  interrupted  by  devastating 
wars,  and  on  every  occasion  we  and  our  forebears  have  blinked  our  eyes,  crossed 
our  fingers,  and  looked  outside  ourselves  for  someone  to  blame.  At  one  time 
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it  was  the  custom  to  blame  wars  on  dynasties  and  corrupt  statesmen.  Since  the 
First  World  War  it  has  been  the  custom  to  blame  war  on  conflicts  among  the 
political,  economic,  and  idealogical  ambitions  of  the  belligerents.  I submit 
that  these  interpretations  of  war  were  not  true  explanatons  but  the  most  con- 
venient and  plausible  excuses  that  ingenious  thinkers  could  find  at  the  moment. 

We  grant  that  political,  economic,  and  idealogical  differences  have  been 
the  immediate  causes  of  modern  war;  but  the  real  cause  lies  far  deeper:  it  is 
the  character  of  the  peoples  who  engage  in  war.  The  character  of  any  given 
belligerent  people  is  made  up,  of  course,  of  the  character  of  the  citizens  as  in- 
dividual beings.  War  is  not  primarily  a state  of  violence  of  nation  against 
nation;  rather  it  is  a conflict  between  the  rights  sought  or  defended  by  countless 
individuals,  or  the  resentment  of  these  same  individuals  against  what  they 
more  or  less  clearly  conceive  to  be  wrongs. 

I do  not  see  how  we  as  reasonable  persons  can  any  longer  believe  that  the 
causes  of  war  are  either  impersonal  forces  or  false  leaders  who  trick  their 
peoples  into  unwanted  conflicts.  Nowadays,  when  war  seems  always  to  be 
total  war,  no  people  sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  to  put  together  a modern 
army  can  fail  to  realize  the  consequences  to  itself  of  any  war  whatever.  As  a 
result,  no  leader  of  a people,  when  he  leads  his  nation  toward  war,  dares  to 
go  beyond  what  he  has  carefully  determined  to  be  the  strong  desire  of  his 
constituency.  Nazi  generals  and  statesmen  have  been  tried  and  condemned  for 
particular  war  crimes  and  for  advancing  particularly  abhorent  theories  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  war.  Yet,  there  is  a strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all  of  Germany’s  former  enemies  to  hold  the  entire  German  people  respon- 
sible for  the  huge  and  terrible  power  of  the  Nazi  machine. 

I think  we  must  grant,  then,  that  the  causes  of  war  lie  in  the  composite 
behavior  of  the  citizens  of  any  nation  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  modern 
armed  conflict.  Precisely  what  do  I mean  by  behavior?  To  clarify  the  word, 
I shall  cite  Webster’s  Dictionary,  where  the  word  is  defined  as  "our  mode  of 
acting  in  the  presence  of  others  and  towards  others.”  As  the  psychologist  uses 
the  term,  behavior  is  "one’s  response  to  a stimulus.”  As  the  psychologist  uses 
precision  to  the  first  statement  by  observing  that  our  mode  of  acting  in  the 
presence  of  others  and  towards  others  is  determined  largely  by  character,  that 
is,  "the  aggregate  of  distinctive  mental  and  moral  qualities  belonging  to  an  in- 
dividual. . . the  stamp  of  individuality  impressed  by  nature,  education,  or  habit. 
Character  is  that  which  predominantly  makes  a thing  or  person  what  it  is”.  I 
propose  to  show  that  it  is  because  of  the  character  of  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  the  world  today  that  eternal  peace  is  an  impossibility  in  the  immediate  future. 

You  will  see  that  I have  endeavored  to  bring  the  problem  down  to  the 
level  of  the  individual  character.  In  what  I am  about  to  say,  I ask  that  every 
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person  in  this  auditorium  place  his  own  individual  character  before  him  in 
order  that  we  may  see  true  reflections  of  ourselves  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
world  which  make  or  break  peace. 

The  human  soul  has  often  been  compared  to  a stage  upon  which  forces  of 
good  and  evil,  represented  by  a variety  of  roles,  play  out  their  parts  to  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  any  important  conflict.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  roles 
are  not  only  of  unlike  kind  but  of  unlike  importance  in  a given  situation. 
Whether  the  good  or  evil  forces  are  likely  to  predominate  in  the  end  has  long 
been  a subject  of  controversy,  as  we  all  know,  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
It  is  the  modern  tendency  to  suppose  that  in  the  long  run  the  forces  of  virtue 
will  gain  at  least  a partial  triumph.  We  may  hope  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it 
may  be  so  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  us.  Then  we  might  say  that  the 
predominant  roles  in  the  grand  conflict  in  an  individual  are  those  of  the  virtues. 
According  to  a time-honored  dramatis  personae,  these  are  wisdom,  temperance, 
justice,  fortitude,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Where  international  peace  is  at  stake, 
certain  of  these  will  of  course  have  special  importance.  It  will  be  the  counsel  of 
wisdom  for  us  to  use  every  lesson  that  history  teaches  to  avoid  the  kind  of  inter- 
national policy  which  hard  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  will  lead  to  conflict. 
We  must  furthermore  temper  our  calculations  in  international  affairs  by  the  kind 
of  thoughtfulness  which  makes  us  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  others,  even  though 
they  do  not  live  under  the  same  flag.  Especially  in  a period  when  freedom  ot 
communication  between  nations  is  greatly  hindered,  and  when  differences  in 
ideals  of  a profoundly  trying  kind  are  all  that  we  can  observe  in  the  conduct  of 
nations  whose  powers  we  may  have  reason  to  fear,  we  shall  have  need  of  temper- 
ance. Under  these  circumstances,  too,  we  shall  find  it  especially  f ifficult  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due — in  other  words  to  honor  J/istice.  It  will  take  fortitude 
of  a very  difficult  kind  for  us  to  endure  the  many  disappointments  which  we 
must  expect  to  suffer  on  the  rough  road  to  peace.  The  charitable  virtues  of  kind- 
ness, generosity,  and  gentleness  we  shall  have  to  excuse — difficult  though  they 
are — with  respect  to  foreigners  personally  unknown  to  us  and  who  seem  to  us 
unmitigatedly  self-centered  and  obstinate.  We  shall  have  to  go  on  hoping  for 
peace  as  we  work  for  it,  refusing  to  take  seriously  the  impatient  howls  of  those 
who  see  calamity  in  every  delay  in  international  negotiations.  Above  all  we 
shall  have  to  have  faith  that,  once  we  have  done  our  duty  by  our  own  char- 
acters and  made  ourselves  fit  for  others  to  live  with,  the  nations  abroad  will 
respond  with  such  behavior  as  will  make  peace  seem  to  any  of  us  not  only 
possible  but  a normal  condition. 

If  we  could  only  suppose  that  these  virtues  would'  steadily  dominate  the 
scene  in  our  own  souls,  we  should  probably  not  have  to  concern  ourselves  much 
with  the  concept  of  behavior  that  makes  it  a response  to  stimuli  from  without. 
But  these  stimuli  are  always  present,  and  they  always  will  be  a real  danger 
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to  the  dominance  of  the  virtues  in  us.  They  have  the  effect  of  calling  into  ac- 
tion the  faults  of  character  which,  as  we  have  said,  we  should  like  to  consider 
as  playing  subordinate  parts  in  our  souls.  These  faults  all  share  in  the  general 
nature  of  selfishness.  Some  of  them  are  really  defensive:  for  example,  the 
jealousy  which  disposes  us  to  suspect  rivalry  in  matters  of  interest  or  affection 
and  which  is  closely  akin  to  fear  or  mistrust;  envy,  or  discontent  at  others’ 
possession  of  what  we  wish  for  ourselves  is  a slightly  more  positive  form  of 
jealousy.  But  even  more  dangerous  are  the  active  forms  of  selfishness  which 
are  so  often  exhibited  by  nations.  They  are  so  familiar  that  I need  only  name 
them — thirst  for  power,  and  the  insistence  upon  prestige  which  we  imply  by 
the  term  national  honor.  All  too  often  in  the  drama  of  history  one  or  a com- 
bination of  these  subordinate  characters  have  stolen  the  show — have  taken  the 
leading  roles  for  some  pretty  long  runs.  We  shall  never  have  permanent  peace 
until  we  can  suppress  this  part  of  the  cast. 

Now  I think  it  will  be  clear  why  an  enduring  peace  will  be  so  difficult 
to  attain.  We  can  look  neither  to  our  government  nor  to  international  govern- 
ment as  embodied  in  The  United  Nations  to  guide  us  to  a new  world  until  we 
— multitudinous  individuals — develop  greatness  in  our  own  souls.  So  long 
as  we  are  content  with  the  mere  extension  of  the  material  basis  of  existence, 
so  long  as  we  use  wealth  and  power  as  our  sole  badges  of  success,  as  long  as 
we  excuse  ambition  when  it  strives  for  such  ends — just  so  long  may  we  expect 
periodic  wars. 

I believe,  too,  that  you  will  not  now  dispute  me  when  I say  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  not  in  a very  good  condition  at  present  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
self-conquest.  The  Second  World  War  came  to  a dramatic  close  with  the  sur- 
render of  Japan  on  the  decks  of  the  battleship  Missouri  less  than  two  years 
ago.  With  the  surrender  of  the  last  fascist  state  we  quickly  assumed  the  com- 
placent and  self-congratulatory  attitude  of  secure  victors.  Today,  we  think  of 
our  lives  as  peaceful  and  happy  in  a world  which  is  powerless  to  do  us  harm. 

We  are,  however,  mistaken.  We  are  not  at  all  at  peace.  We  are  still  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  a war  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries 
and  which  has  involved  all  the  people  of  the  world,  a war  which  breeds  all 
the  other  wars.  I speak  of  the  war  between  right  and  wrong.  This  conflict  is 
not  waged  with  material  arms  but  is  fought  between  the  virtues  and  the  sins 
in  the  characters  of  individual  men.  Like  the  external  wars  which  it  breeds, 
this  war  is  fought  on  a great  number  of  battlefields — the  souls  of  individuals. 
We  cannot  be  at  peace  in  the  midst  of  this  war,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this  war 
can  ever  end.  But  if  we  fight  it  valiantly,  there  is  a hope  for  external  peace — 
yes,  even  everlasting  peace  in  the  outer  world.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  walk, 
together  with  all  nations,  down  the  road  to  a "New  World’’  of  eternal  peace. 
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To  Hitler,  It  Shouldn’t  Have  Happened! 

Robert  Burke  ’47 

Whenever  I think  ot  my  days  spent  overseas,  I think  of  that  peculiar 
agent  of  mass  hypnosis  called  the  moving  picture.  I term  it  "agent  of  mass 
hypnosis”,  for  what  else  could  it  have  been  that  induced  a battalion  of  men 
to  sit  huddled  together  in  abject  misery  for  hours,  suffering  varied  physical  dis- 
comforts and  mental  tortures?  In  my  battalion  the  movies  were,  next  to  mail 
from  home,  the  most  popular  entertainment.  But  it  was  entertainment  at  a 
terrific  price.  We  moved  about  a great  deal,  so  our  theaters  were  informal  at 
best.  Not  for  us  were  the  beautiful  terraced,  natural  ampitheater  sites  of  the 
permanently  based  Quartermaster  outfits.  Not  for  us  were  the  fancy,  covered 
projection  booths.  No — we  were  rugged  individualists.  Any  old  plot  of  swamp 
was  good  enough  for  us,  and  as  for  projection  booths — fah! — the  front  end 
of  an  amtrac  served  just  as  well.  We  ran  our  movie  whenever  and  wherever 
we  could.  The  results,  if  not  amusing,  were  always  amazing. 

Our  movies  followed  no  set  schedule.  Whenever  we  moved  to  a new 
island,  the  Special  Service  officer,  after  being  prodded  out  of  his  "sack”,  would 
climb  lethargically  into  his  jeep  and  drive  off  in  search  of  the  nearest  Film 
Exchange  unit.  Perhaps  he  would  obtain  a movie,  perhaps  not.  Usually,  we 
never  knew  until  just  after  evening  chow.  A messenger  would  suddenly  ma- 
terialize out  of  the  gathering  twilight,  like  an  ectoplasmic  wraith,  to  inform 
us  that  there  would  be  a movie  in  such-and  -such  an  area. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  seen  a movie  anywhere  but  in  its  natural 
element — the  lush,  plush,  urban  movie  house — believe  me  when  I say  attend- 
ing an  outdoor  movie  in  the  tropics  is  an  excellent  test  of  courage  and  persever- 
verance.  In  the  first  place,  the  equipment  needed  to  make  life  relatively  bearable 
while  watching  the  movie  was  enough  to  discourage  the  faint-hearted.  The 
first  item  needed  was  a box,  preferably  smooth  and  well  constructed,  to  sit  on; 
for  if  the  box  was  cracked,  one’s  bottom  would  resemble  a waffle  before  the 
movie  had  ended.  Next  were  needed  a poncho  and  helmet  liner  to  ward  off 
the  torrential  rain,  which  blew  in  with  clocklike  precision  just  after  the  first 
reel  had  started.  This  was  invariable.  It  made  little  difference  if  the  weather 
until  then,  had  been  clear  and  beautiful.  Five  minutes  after  the  movie  began, 
storm  clouds  gathered  above  our  immediate  vicinity  and,  opening  in  jagged 
streaks  of  lightning,  inundated  the  spectators  below.  The  helmet  liner  was 
also  useful  as  protection  against  falling  coconuts.  One  night  we  were  showing 
a movie  in  a coconut  grove  when  the  inevitable  rain  came  accompanied  by  a 
high  wind.  Coconuts  began  dropping  like  shell  fragments.  Next  morning  we 
found  one  of  our  men  trapped.  A particularly  large  nut  had  hit  him  on  the 
head  and  driven  him  three  feet  into  the  ground.  He  was  unconscious,  but  the 
helmet  liner  had  saved  his  life.  The  next  necessary  item  was  a flashlight  to 
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find  the  way  back  to  one’s  tent  after  the  movie.  This  was  a "must  ”;  otherwise 
one  ran  the  risk  of  cracking  his  shins  on  stumps  or  falling  into  slit-trenches, 
foxholes  and  garbage  pits.  Also  needed  was  mosquito  repellent.  Ot  course, 
this  would  be  the  logical  place  to  introduce  a tall  tale  about  mosquitoes,  so  I 
won’t.  Finally,  the  smoker  needed  extra  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  matches,  tor  it 
was  sure  to  be  a long  siege,  and  smoking  helped  break  the  monotony. 

Having  collected  these  various  articles,  one  staggered  down  to  the  open 
area  where  the  portable  screen  had  been  thrown  up,  selected  a likely  open  spot, 
and  sat  down.  The  projectionist  set  up  the  machine  in  some  higher  spot,  either 
an  improvised  platform  of  oil  drums  and  boards  or  the  front  end  of  an  amtrac. 
When  it  was  dark  enough,  the  movie  would  start.  It  might  get  through  the 
titles  and  one  might  even  catch  a fleeting  glimpse  of  one  or  two  minor  char- 
acters before  the  film  broke.  A sighing  groan  would  then  rise  from  the  four 
or  five  hundred  assembled  men  and  distraught  cries  of  Why  in  hell  don't 
somebody  run  that  projector  who  knows  how?”  would  drift  up  into  the  swel- 
tering tropic  night.  After  four  or  five  more  starts  and  breaks,  the  projectionist, 
who  had  been  a butcher  in  civilian  life,  managed  to  splice  the  film  and  send 
the  reel  on  its  creaking  way.  All  this  time  the  storm  clouds  had  been  piling 
up  overhead  and  now  they  cut  loose  as  if  some  supernatural  hand  had  suddenly 
turned  on  the  faucet  of  a heavenly  showerbath  full  force.  Everyone  would 
curse  vehemently,  stand  up,  and  slip  into  his  poncho,  creating  a great  rustling 
and  hubbub  which  would  drown  out  the  voices  of  the  movie  completely.  A 
semblance  of  order  would  be  restored  finally,  and  one  would  try  to  concen- 
trate on  the  action  of  the  picture  through  the  haze  of  rain.  About  this  time, 
the  mosquito  squadrons  would  decide  to  hold  maneuvers,  and  the  audience 
was  their  "target  for  tonight”.  They  would  move  in  with  a vengeance,  just 
about  the  time  Claudette  Colbert  was  kissing  Walter  Pidgeon,  and  shatter  the 
beautiful  dream  world,  in  which  one  was  temporarily  immersed,  with  a well 
placed  barb,  loaded,  no  doubt,  with  millions  of  malarial  parasites.  Then  the 
first  reel  would  lurch  to  a fitful  end.  Everyone  would  stand  up,  stretch,  light 
a cigarette,  and  make  bets  whether  the  heroine  would  be  seduced  in  the  second 
reel.  After  a few  false  starts,  the  second  reel  would  begin  and  one  would  be- 
come once  more  immersed  in  the  world  of  the  screen.  But  not  for  long.  From 
this  time  on  any  number  of  things  could,  and  usually  did,  happen  to  make 
life  miserable.  Usually,  these  disturbances  were  due  to  mechanical  failure  of 
the  projector.  The  movie  would  be  approaching  its  climax;  John  Carradine 
would  raise  a knife  to  stab  Dennis  Morgan — and  the  screen  would  go  black. 
A bulb  had  burnt  out  in  the  projector.  Or  possibly,  Humphrey  Bogart  would 
be  making  a mad  dash  to  the  hide-out  where  Sydney  Greenstreet  was  holding 
Lauren  Bacall  prisoner.  Humphrey  would  drive  up  in  front  of  a sinister  look- 
ing mansion,  break  his  way  in  after  knocking  out  at  least  a dozen  gunmen, 
dash  up  the  stairs,  break  down  the  door  of  the  room  where  Lauren  was  held 
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captive,  and  there  before  him  would  be — Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers  do- 
ing a fast  routine  from  "Top  Hat”!  Someone  had  spliced  parts  of  two  movies 
together!  Again,  Ingrid  Bergman  would  be  emoting,  with  all  her  Nordic  beauty, 
to  Gregory  Peck.  Secretly,  each  man  in  the  audience  was  placing  himself  in 
Gregory's  shoes.  Ingrid  would  tilt  her  lovely  blonde  head  and  part  her  lips 
ever  so  slightly  in  anticipation  of  the  big  kiss.  Just  as  Gregory  would  move  in 
— egad ! — the  shadow  of  a horrible  six-legged  monster  would  blot  out  Ingrid's 
face!  A bug  had  crawled  across  the  lens  of  the  projector! 

These  were  just  a few  of  the  hardships  endured  for  the  sake  of  question- 
able entertainment.  But  exercising  will  power,  patience,  and  perseverance,  one 
could  last  until  the  end,  which  was  usually  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  weaker  souls  would  leave  about  the  middle  of  the  second  reel,  and  the 
smart  people  wouldn’t  come  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  harrowing  experience  I ever  had  with  the  overseas  movie 
occurred  when  I tried,  on  three  different  occasions,  to  see  "A  Lady  Takes  A 
Chance”  starring  Jean  Arthur  and  John  Wayne.  The  show  was  interrupted 
the  first  time  by  an  air  raid.  John  had  just  enticed  Jean  into  a tourist  cabin 
when  the  siren  sounded.  I never  found  out  if  he  seduced  her.  About  a month 
later,  I saw  the  movie  again.  Again  John  enticed  Jean  into  the  tourist  cabin. 
He  was  whispering  sweet  nothings  in  her  ear  when  the  screen  went  black. 
The  power  generator  had  broken  down.  Again,  I didn’t  learn  how  the  picture 
ended.  The  third  time  a similar  situation  occurred,  only  this  time  a power  tube 
burnt  out.  I gave  up  in  disgust,  vowing  never  to  see  another  movie  overseas. 

When  I returned  to  the  States,  I happened  to  be  passing  a theatre  which 
specialized  in  showing  old  movies  for  people  who  had  missed  them  the  first 
time.  I was  quite  surprised  to  see  my  old  friends  Jean  and  John  staring  at  me 
from  posters  advertising  ”A  Lady  Takes  A Chance”. 

"Ah-ha!”,  I thought,  ’’now  I’ll  find  out  how  this  thing  turned  out!  It’ll 
be  nice  and  cozy  inside  this  theatre — no  bugs,  no  rain,  no  air  raids,  no  hard 
boxes.  Just  a nice  soft  seat  to  relax  in  while  I find  out  if  John  ever  seduced 
Jean !” 

I bought  my  ticket  and  went  in.  I silently  mouthed  the  lines  with  the 
actors  up  to  the  part  where  he  enticed  her  into  the  tourist  cabin.  And  then! — 
yes,  you’ve  guessed  it — the  screen  went  black ! The  house  lights  went  on,  the 
manager  walked  out  on  the  stage  and  explained  that  the  show  couldn't  con- 
tinue because  of  a mechanical  failure  of  the  projector.  He  explained  that  this 
was  the  first  time  such  an  accident  had  happened  in  five  years  and  that  our 
money  would  be  refunded  at  the  box  office. 

I don’t  remember  much  after  that.  I remember  the  blood  pounding  in  my 
ears  and  everything  turning  hazy.  They’ve  been  very  nice  to  me  here  and  I’m 
feeling  stronger  every  day.  For  a long  time  I didn’t  want  to  talk  about  it,  but 
I don’t  mind,  now.  And  the  doctor  says  I can  start  having  visitors  next  week. 
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This  was  done  front  a sketch  made  in  ' C ” store  in  March,  1947.  I have  attempted  to  catih 
the  atmosphere  and  detail  of  the  changing  scene  familiar  to  all  students  here  at  the  University. 


Americano 

Robert  M.  Beal  ’50 

The  term  "Americano”  serves  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  an  epithet  and  of  a noun  to  designate  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  American  power  and  American  arrogance  have  been  too 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  Panama  for  them  to  view  their  sister  democracy  or  its 
representatives  with  kindliness.  A street  peddler  will  pass  by  two  wealthy 
Europeans  in  order  to  swindle  one  American;  a constable  will  release  a forger 
of  lottery  tickets  in  order  to  apprehend  an  American  who  is  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  a Panamanian  judge  will  clear  the  docket  of  any  number  of  local 
crimes  in  order  to  render  a verdict  on  the  misdemeanor  of  a citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  these  happy  occasions,  the  scales  of  justice  become  the  rod 
of  retribution. 

On  October  fifth  in  the  year  1940,  I was  unaware  of  the  prevailing  Pana- 
manian opinion  of  my  native  land  as  I walked  over  the  cobbles  of  one  of  the 
broader  alleys  of  Colon,  the  eastern  seaport  of  the  Republic.  I had  a full  day’s 
time  in  which  to  investigate  the  city  before  my  ship  sailed  for  Trinidad,  and 
I intended  to  see  much  of  the  first  foreign  country  I had  ever  visited. 

A slender  youth  in  a white  suit  interrupted  my  inspection  of  a curio-shop 
window  to  ask  me  for  a cigarette.  Somewhat  surprised  by  his  fluent  English, 
I proffered  a pack  of  cigarettes,  from  which  he  airily  drew  three.  Feeling  that 
he  was  being  familiar  with  more  things  than  the  English  language,  I gave  a 
short  negative  answer  to  his  request  for  a match. 

As  I turned  away,  he  broke  into  a high-pitched  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
English  phrases.  Judging  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  his  dialogue,  I was 
glad  that  I did  not  understand  Spanish.  People  gathered  about  us  as  if  by  pre- 
arrangement. I moved  along  the  alley,  the  center  of  a vocal  whirlpool  that 
gained  volume  as  each  doorway  that  we  passed  yielded  additional  multi-lingual 
reinforcements.  Soon  the  press  of  numbers  forced  me  to  halt.  As  I stood  at- 
tempting the  rather  difficult  task  of  facing  in  four  directions  at  one  time,  I 
was  relieved  to  see  the  crowd  parted  by  a uniformed  policeman. 

He  then  performed  the  only  slightly  less  difficult  feat  of  shouting  down 
the  multitude  and  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  After  several 
false  starts  which  were  caused  by  an  over-abundance  of  witnesses,  he  arrived  at 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  Americano  had  insulted,  if  not  threatened,  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  suit.  The  policeman  eyed  me  wryly.  Would  I apologize 
to  the  gentleman  ? 

I would  not.  He  had  provoked  the  entire  affair  and  I was  going  to — 

I was  mistaken.  I was  going  to  jail. 

Still  adamant,  I arrived  at  the  local  police  court.  It  was  no  trouble  to  see 
the  judge.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  the 
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judge.  He  listened  to  the  policeman  and  ignored  my  attempted  interruptions 
completedly.  He  fined  me  fifty  dollars  for  disturbing  the  peace.  I protested.  I 
was  put  in  a cell. 

The  cell  was  occupied  by  a mildewed  mattress,  a three-legged  stool,  and 
a sickening  odor.  I asked  for  the  use  of  a telephone.  They  had  none.  I in- 
quired for  writing  paper.  There  was  none.  An  offer  of  a ten  dollar  "reward” 
for  access  to  a telephone  brought  the  counter-offer  of  the  transmission  of  my 
desired  message  upon  receipt  of  twenty  dollars.  We  reached  an  agreement  at 
ten  dollars  then,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship’s  purser,  to 
whom  my  message  was  to  be  sent. 

The  purser  came  to  the  jail  and  found  that  the  price  of  my  freedom  had 
gone  up  to  one  hundred  dollars.  I told  him  to  pay  before  the  rate  of  increase 
made  the  purchase  of  my  liberty  impossible. 

As  we  left,  the  turn-key  inquired  if  we  had  any  cigarettes.  I said  no. 


PERHAPS  TOMORROW  . . . 

I do  not  say  the  only  way  is  love. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  holds  a sweeter  dream. 

It  may  be  time  will  teach 

What  birds  have  learned  to  make  them  sing 

Upon  a frozen  bough.  It  may  be 

Time  will  rock  to  music  not  called  love. 

Another  name,  another  time,  another  way; 

I do  not  say  the  only  way  is  love. 

Doris  Abramson 


POEM 

since  feeling  isn't  first 

these  roses  which  i finger  at  dark  hours 

do  not  portray  my  deepest  garden, 

nor  these  summersoothing  raindrops 

that  cling  like  memory. 

love  is  for  beerdrinkers  — 

for  they  can  take  it 

in  all  its  bitter  wetness. 

Shirley  Goldstein  ’47 
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"THE  OLD  WINE  CELLAR” 

This  is  an  impression  of  the  huge  casks  in  which  wine  is  stored  in  the 
Moselle  Valley.  These  particular  ones  were  located  in  a cavernous  cellar 
which  was  honey-combed  with  passageways  and  lined  with  kegs  as  big 
as  an  army  truck. 


. \ 
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Ad  Pulvem 

David  Wolf  ’49 

As  an  amateur  anthropologist,  I was  intrigued  by  the  following  article  I 
happened  on  in  the  evening  newspaper:  "Geologists  at  the  Central  University 
today  revealed  their  discovery  of  traces  of  a civilization  existing  at  least  one  hun- 
dred million  years  ago.  Until  the  present  they  have  found  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  either  the  rise  or  the  fate  of  this  former  life.  States  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Houston,  This  civilization  may  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  even 
more  advanced  scientifically  than  our  own.  Just  how  this  civilization  was  com- 
pletely obliterated  is  still  unknown.’ 

This  short  fill-in  beneath  a cross-word  puzzle  would  never  have  caught 
my  eye  had  I not  been  bored,  waiting  for  transportation  to  the  big  city  for  my 
vacation.  During  my  long  wait,  I had  even  gone  as  far  as  to  scrutinize  the 
column  of  births  and  deaths. 

The  geologists’  report  kept  running  through  my  head  during  the  entire 
journey.  There  were  many  questions  that  the  brief  paragraph  failed  to  answer, 
even  to  the  average  layman.  By  the  time  I had  arrived  at  the  city,  I was  de- 
termined to  spend  at  least  a part  of  my  vacation  looking  into  the  matter. 

My  first  visit  was  with  an  old  acquaintance  now  at  the  very  University 
which  had  possession  of  the  mysterious  relic  of  the  past.  Through  my  friend  I 
arranged  for  an  introduction  to  the  geology  department. 

It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  become  quite  friendly  with  the  three  pro- 
fessors who  comprised  the  research  staff  of  the  geology  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity. They  were  both  cordial  and  communicative.  It  was  rare  that  an  outsider 
showed  the  interest  in  their  work  that  I showed,  and  they  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  averse  to  displaying  the  fruits  of  their  work  to  any  one  conversant  in 
their  field.  At  first,  however,  they  were  exceedingly  non-committal  about  the 
discovery.  They  implied  that  the  announcement  had  been  dangerously  prema- 
ture, and  I discovered  subsequently  that  the  statement  had  been  accidentaly  re- 
leased to  the  newspapers  long  before  any  theories  had  been  confirmed,  but  as 
we  grew  better  acquainted  and  as  I was  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  them 
in  my  special  hobby,  they  took  me  fully  into  their  confidence. 

I soon  learned  that  the  recent  discovery  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Houston  on 
an  extended  research  expedition  during  the  previous  summer  months.  At  that 
time,  as  you  may  recall,  there  was  quite  a seismic  disturbance  on  some  of  the 
mountainous  islands  off  the  coast  of  our  continent.  The  earthquakes  suffered 
there,  were  as  severe  as  this  section  has  ever  known.  Dr.  Houston  headed  in  that 
direction  in  the  hope  that  some  intact  fossils  might  have  been  unearthed,  or  at 
any  rate  brought  closer  to  the  surface.  But  during  our  discussion  the  Doctor 
stated  that  the  really  compelling  reason  for  his  going  to  these  islands  was  that 
the  rock  formations  there  were  the  oldest  known  to  man.  Anything  found  in 
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these  rocks  might  well  lead  to  an  immense  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
prehistoric  world. 

As  was  the  custom,  Dr.  Houston,  upon  his  arrival,  hired  scores  of  natives 
to  scour  the  mountains  for  fossils.  He  had  hoped  to  find  bone  fragments  of  the 
long  extinct  land  giants,  to  confirm  theories  of  their  existence  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  For  two  weeks  his  search  proved  fruitless;  but  one  day  he  made 
a discovery  so  unexpected  and  so  startling  as  to  make  him  forget  his  original 
purpose.  Clambering  down  the  side  of  a mountain  on  the  island  that  had  been 
hardest  hit,  the  doctor  came  upon  a huge  crevice  that  had  been  opened  during 
the  quake.  The  entire  lower  end  of  the  mountain  had  veritably  been  split  off. 
This  amazing  cleavage  extended  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  mountain,  and 
to  a depth  of  at  least  a thousand  feet.  Arrangements  were  made  immediately 
to  lower  the  doctor  into  the  crevice  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  samples  of 
rock  strata  at  various  levels.  At  a depth  of  about  seven  hundred  feet  and  among 
some  of  the  most  unusual  geologic  formations  that  he  had  ever  seen,  a small 
button  shaped  projection,  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
caught  Houston's  eye.  It  was  similar  to  the  marking  of  a knot  on  a wooden 
plank.  This  was  included  in  the  sample  at  this  level  along  with  a relatively  nor- 
mal specimen  of  the  stratum. 

The  doctor  was  immediately  curious  about  these  samples,  but  could  give 
them  no  more  thought  until  he  arrived  back  at  the  University  upon  conclusion 
of  the  expedition.  He  returned  to  the  button-shaped  specimen.  It  interested  the 
staff  no  end  for  its  precise  disk  shape  suggested  strongly  that  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  human  beings.  But  for  weeks  it  defied  all  efforts  at  further  analysis. 
The  doctor  related  with  embarrassment  just  how  the  true  nature  of  the  rock 
was  discovered. 

"I  happened  to  be  in  a bad  mood  that  day.  Some  assistant  had  misplaced 
one  of  the  crates  that  had  been  shipped  back  from  our  trip,  and  I was  forced 
to  spend  all  morning  looking  for  it.  During  the  afternoon  I had  taken  this 
peculiar  specimen  out  of  its  case  and  was  about  to  prepare  it  for  microscopic 
inspection,  when  this  same  assistant  spilt  a bottle  of  something  or  other.  As  I 
turned  to  give  him  the  devil,  my  frock  caught  the  sample  and  flung  it  to  the 
floor.  I was  amazed  to  find  that  when  I bent  over  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  the  rock 
had  split  itself  in  half,  revealing  a round  metallic  object.  We  quickly  cleaned 
off  the  remainder  of  the  incrustation.  The  metallic  object  was  revealed  as  nothing 
other  than  a coin.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  believe  that  it  was  a coin  for 
the  oldest  known  civilization  could  not  have  extended  as  far  back  as  the  age 
of  this  particular  stratum.  Our  immediate  conclusions  were  that  this  coin  was 
the  product  of  some  recent  civilization,  lodged  through  some  freak  accident  in 
the  bowels  of  this  mountain.  To  confirm  this  belief,  we  sent  the  coin  first  to 
the  numismatists  at  the  Central  Museum,  and  from  there  to  the  metalurgists  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mine  Research.  Here;  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  reports  that 
they  forwarded.” 
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The  numismatists  had  said,  in  essence,  that,  although  their  transcription 
of  the  language  on  the  coin  was  probably  correct,  they  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  the  tongue  represented.  They  further  said  that  since  their  records 
were  reasonably  complete,  it  was  certainly  either  the  language  of  some  lost  race, 
or  a jargon  purposely  made  up  by  some  prankster.  The  prankster  was  of  course 
ruled  out  immediately  because  of  the  place  in  which  it  had  been  found. 

The  report  of  the  metalurgists  was  even  more  interesting.  It  was  their  be- 
lief that  the  coin  was  extremely  old,  possibly  older  than  civilization  itselt.  This 
extreme  antiquity  they  asserted,  was  confirmed  by  a test  that  had  been  recently 
devised.  But  the  method  of  smelting  by  which  the  metal  in  this  coin  had  been 
refined  had  not  been  discovered  until  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  They  were  at 
a loss  to  explain  this  anomaly. 

The  leading  authority  on  anthropology  at  the  University  was  then  called 
in  to  examine  the  figure  on  the  coin  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  classify 
the  human  head  which  seemed  to  be  very  roughly  portrayed.  "Our  confusion," 
continued  Dr.  Houston,  "was  increased  when  he  reported  that  he  was  unable 
to  fit  this  type  into  the  recognized  classes  of  humans,  or  even  into  the  accepted 
scheme  of  evolution.  Either  the  creature  that  had  borne  this  head,  which  did 
bear  a resemblance  to  the  head  of  Homo  sapiens,  was  a figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  it  represented  an  entirely  different  branch  of  evolution  from  the  one  to 
which  our  species  is  assigned.’’ 

The  entire  staff  of  the  geology  department  now  conferred  with  all  groups 
that  might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  After  all  possibilities  had 
been  examined,  a general  agreement  was  reached  that  this  civilization  must  have 
existed  even  before  the  time  of  prehistoric  man;  that,  not  only  this  civilization, 
but  also  every  living  animal,  or  at  least,  every  creature  of  consequence  that  had 
been  contemporary  with  it,  had  been  destroyed  in  some  manner  which  could 
not  be  analyzed,  but  which  had  been  thorough  enough  to  destroy  the  whole 
geologic  era. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival,  one  of  the  professors  raised  the  question  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  that  this  race  had  attained.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  some 
of  the  remarkable  powers  of  perception  and  deduction  of  these  men  came  to 
light  in  their  attempts  to  reconstruct  a world  from  a small  coin.  I was  of  course 
unable  to  record  their  observations,  but  the  more  notable  included  Dr.  Hous- 
ton’s statement  that  the  very  existence  of  the  coin  indicated  that  a brisk  trade 
must  have  been  carried  on  by  these  people,  and  that  the  world  must  have  been 
subdivided  into  separate  political  units  because  the  inscription  bore  the  words 
"United  States  of  America.”  We  then  concluded  that  this  was  the  coin  of  one 
nation  among  many.  Evidently  the  bearded  profile  of  the  man,  (If  it  were  a 
man)  represented  one  of  their  great  personages.  This  nation  believing  in  a 
single  supreme  deity,  had  liberty  as  one  of  its  precepts.  Recorded  time  had  prob- 
ably begun  for  these  people  approximately  two  thousand  years  earlier.  They 
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had  been  highly  educated.  Undoubtedly  there  had  been  schools  and  colleges. 
In  regard  to  commerce  and  industrialization,  much  could  be  inferred.  Un- 
doubtedly there  had  been  national  controls  and  regulations.  Wheat  was  a prod- 
uct of  great  importance.  The  clothing  industry  and  the  metal  industry,  along 
with  their  dependent  branches  had  evidently  been  fully  developed;  mines  had 
obviously  been  in  operation;  engraving  processes  and  printing  presses  had 
clearly  existed;  mathematics  had  been  known;  perhaps  the  experts  had  even  mas- 
tered caulculus.  This  was  only  a partial  list  of  the  attainments  of  this  people.  It 
may  be  safely  summarized  by  the  statement  that  theirs  was  a world  of  highly 
civilized  nations. 

But  the  discussion  that  interested  me  the  most,  did  not  take  place  until 
the  eve  of  my  departure.  Soon  after  we  had  settled  down  for  an  evening  of  re- 
laxation in  the  faculty  lounge,  the  general  discussion  turned  to  this  subject 
once  again.  Having  now  been  accepted  by  the  members  as  one  of  them,  I opened 
the  controversy  by  offering  the  opinion  that  the  old  world  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  an  increased  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun,  causing  the  earth  to 
blister  and  burn  until  nothing  remained,  save  a blackened  surface. 

Other  theories  ranged  from  a possible  searing  of  the  earth  by  another  planet 
gone  astray,  to  an  idea  set  forth  by  a jesting  member  of  the  body,  causing 
enough  amusement  to  merit  its  mentioning  now.  In  brief,  it  was  a theory  of 
self-destruction  by  the  inhabitants.  Our  profound  observer  suggested  that  per- 
haps this  world  had  engaged  in  some  sort  of  civil  conflict  in  which  the  weapons 
used  were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  entire  civilization. 

He  did  advance  some  fairly  plausible  reasoning;  it  was  his  claim  that  since 
there  had  been  different  political  entities  or  nations,  it  was  quite  possible  for 
disputes  to  arise  between  them,  even  to  the  point  of  combat.  Furthermore,  con- 
sidering their  degree  of  civilization,  they  could  quite  possibly  have  possessed  a 
powerful  weapon  such  as  atomic  energy,  which,  if  it  were  used  for  the  wrong 
purposes,  could  easily  destroy  a planet. 

It  was  my  honor  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  Either  these  men 
were  barbarous  or  they  were  civilized.  If  they  were  barbarous,  they  could  not 
have  possessed  this  difficult  power.  If  they  were  civilized,  (as  we  have  agreed 
that  they  were),  their  intelligence  would  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  these  weapons.  We,  too,  possessed  atomic  energy  early  in  our  civilization,  but 
it  was  not  until  recent  years  that  we  developed  it  to  a point  at  which  it  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  do  such  damage.  Even  by  the  time  that  we  possessed 
this  energy  in  its  early  stage,  we  were  civilized  to  such  a degree  as  to  beware 
of  its  potency. 

This  ended  my  trip  to  the  University.  I enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  for  it 
was  not  all  work.  There  are  parts  of  that  trip  that  I shall  never  forget.  That 
last  discussion  in  particular  always  brings  a chuckle.  Imagine — self-destruction 
by  atomic  energy ! 
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GERMAN  TANK 

This  sketch  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  destruction  of  both  civilian  homes  and  military  ma- 
chines. Most  of  the  other  houses  in  Hatten  were  flattened  and  there  were  many  other  ruined 
tanks,  both  ours  and  theirs,  scattered  in  and  around  the  toivn. 


MANILA  BOUND 

The  natives  of  Luzon,  P.  /.,  not:  too  disturbed  by  the  destruction  of  then  bridges.  1 ley 

readily  returned  to  primitive  means  of  transportation  and  provided  ferry  service  with  out-rigger 
" bankas ” to  handle  the  endless  flow  of  people  to  and  from  Manila. 


RED  BEACH 


I watched  you  lying  close  against  the  wood 
Enticingly,  and  spread  your  fingered  trees 
In  haunting  silhouette  to  match  a mood 
Of  mystery  excited  by  the  seas. 

I watched  a hazy  moon  with  doleful  bent 
Play  shadowed  light-tunes  on  your  freckled  sand; 

And  after  half  the  nervous  night  was  spent, 

You  lured  the  creeping  tide  upon  your  strand. 

I watched  the  warm  wind  brush  across  your  breast 
Caressingly,  and  heard  the  night  birds  tell 
Of  silent  suitors  sailing  from  the  west 
To  spoil  the  phantom  power  of  your  spell. 

Regretfully  the  dawn  slipped  o’er  the  prow'; 

Expectantly  you  lay  there,  waiting  now. 

— Dan  Daly  '50 


PERSONALITIES 

Skinny,  scrawny  ragged  cat, 

Vertebrae  wriggle  down  your  back 
As  you  hitch  across  the  floor. 

Sleek  and  shining,  well-groomed  cat, 

Vertebrae  curving  down  your  back. 

As  you  flow  across  the  floor. 

Penitent  humility, 

Beseeching  but  one  soft  caress, 

Lapping  milk  with  thankfulness. 

Obdurate  aristocrat, 

Disdainful  of  a rugless  floor, 

Declaring  milk  an  awful  bore. 

— Shirley-Marie  Dunn  ’49 


Conciliation 

Hank  Coulton  ’49 


Two  men  rode  their  horses  down  a steep  narrow  trail  high  in  the  Wyoming 
Rockies.  A pack  horse  followed  them  meekly,  laden  with  the  usual  equipment 
of  experienced  campers.  The  leader  of  the  two  men,  an  earnest  appearing  man 
of  fifty  years,  seemed  in  a hurry  to  progress  along  the  trail;  he  was  nervous  and 
seemed  weighted  beyond  endurance  with  care  and  responsibility,  although  there 
was  nothing  now  evident  to  cause  his  worry.  The  other,  a younger  man,  sat  at 
ease  and  peace  with  himself  and  the  world.  He  seemed  quite  contented  at  his 
lot  and  in  an  easy  resolve  to  enjoy  the  day. 


It’s  beautiful  here  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  isn’t  it  Skep?”  said 


the  leader. 

"Sure  Doc,’’  said  Skep  unconcernedly.  He  lifted  a flask  from  his  saddle 
bag  and  took  a drink. 

"Let’s  go  easy  on  that  bottle,”  said  Doc.  'You  promised  that  you 
wouldn’t  drink  this  trip.” 

'Well,  I laid  off  for  two  days:  what  do  you  expect?  I’ll  tie  one  on  to- 
night, and  I’ll  be  able  to  endure  two  more  days  sober.” 

Doc  sighed  in  resignation.  "Say,  isn’t  that  a dead  sheep  over  there?” 
They  rode  off  the  trail  and  examined  the  still-fresh  sheep  carcass  of  an  ewe. 
"I  guess  a bear  has  been  chewing  on  that  one.  And  say,  look  at  the  size  of 
that  bear  track!” 

"Fourteen  double-E,”  murmured  Skep. 

The  two  men  turned  back  onto  the  trail  and  continued  their  easy  jonurney. 
Slowly  the  splendor  of  a great  glacier  basin  opened  out  before  them.  It  was 
a bowl  of  green  grass,  a mile  across,  set  into  the  range  of  bare  rocky  peaks.  A 
canyon,  dark  with  fir  and  lodge-pole  pine,  seemed  to  lead  out  of  its  lower 
end  and  on  into  an  impenetrable  wilderness  of  forest.  The  late  afternoon  sun 
touched  the  basin  to  a warm  green  and  sparkled  on  the  little  stream  that  led 
into  the  canyon  from  the  patches  of  snow  still  lingering  on  the  higher  slopes. 
The  trail  led  down  through  the  wall  of  turreted  stone  rimming  the  basin  and 
over  the  green  slopes  teeming  with  blue,  white  and  yellow  Alpine  flowers.  The 
two  horsemen  reached  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

"Look!  There’s  the  flock,”  said  Doc.  High  on  the  slopes  of  the 
basin,  a flock  of  some  two  thousand  sheep  raised  their  collective  ’baa’  in  a 
sound  muted  to  a mournful  moan  by  distance  and  the  wind.  "The  herder 
probably  has  his  camp  down  in  the  head  of  the  canyon  to  be  near  wood  and 
water.”  They  turned  their  horses  on  downward.  In  a few  minutes  they 
entered  the  forest,  and  there  they  found  the  white  tent  and  clearing  of  a camp. 

"Halloo!”  called  Doc. 
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Halloo!”  answered  a voice,  and  from  the  tent  came  an  old  man  in  the 
high  crowned  hat  of  the  sheepherder.  He  wore  a pair  of  dirty  blue  coveralls, 
and  his  face  was  a mixture  of  sunburn  and  grey  beard.  "Well,  glad  to  have 
company.  My  name  is  Jack  Rogers.  Going  to  spend  the  night,  aren't  you?” 

I'm  Doctor  Meacham  and  this  is  Skep  Jameson.  Yes,  I guess  we  will 
spend  the  night.  We  are  just  traveling  for  the  fun  of  it.” 

By  evening  they  had  finished  their  supper;  and,  as  the  darkness  deepened, 
they  sat  around  an  open  fire.  Old  Jack,  the  herder,  talked  in  a steady  stream 
about  his  sixty-odd  years  in  the  great  West.  For  the  last  few  years  he  had  been 
forced  by  his  advanced  age  to  herd  sheep  quietly  and  to  dream  of  the  past. 

"jack,”  asked  Doc,  when  he  could  find  an  opening  in  the  flood  of  stories 
about  the  past,  "do  you  have  much  trouble  with  bears?” 

The  old  herder  glowered  at  this  question  and  chomped  hard  on  his  cheekful 
of  tobacco.  The  subject  seemed  as  distasteful  to  him  as  the  tobacco  would  have 
seemed  to  Doc.  "Bears,”  snorted  Jack,  "are  the  biggest  trouble  I got.  Even 
worse  than  my  rheumatism.  There’s  one  bear  especially  that  hangs  around 
here  and  watches  me.  Whenever  I’m  away  he  sneaks  in  and  tears  things  up, 
steals  my  food,  scares  my  horse,  and  scatters  my  sheep.  From  the  amount  of 
trouble  he  causes  me,  you’d  think  there  were  forty  bears  and  a few  panthers 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.” 

Yes,”  said  Doc  wryly,  "I  imagine  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
bear  it’s  so  difficult  to  reason  with  one.  Can’t  you  shoot  him  outright?” 

"No.  It’s  against  the  law  to  carry  firearms  in  this  State  Forest.  My  dog 
isn’t  big  enough  to  tackle  a bear,  and  he  has  sore  feet.  The  sheep  are  too 
dumb  to  complain  or  make  any  noise  when  the  bear  attacks  them.  He  usually 
kills  a few,  separates  the  lambs  from  their  mothers,  and  makes  them  all  get 
off  their  feed  and  lose  weight.” 

Skep,  sitting  in  the  shadows  away  from  the  fire,  at  length  spoke.  "Well, 
from  the  sheeps’  point  of  view,  maybe  they  would  just  as  soon  be  killed  by  a bear 
as  by  a man.”  He  tipped  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  gurgled  contentedly,  and 
settled  his  back  more  comfortably  against  the  bole  of  a big  fir.  It  was  clear 
that  he  did  not  much  care  what  happened  to  the  bear,  the  sheep,  or  anyone  else. 

The  old  herder  scowled  over  at  Skep,  uncertain  how  to  take  this  apparently 
irrelevant  remark.  ”1  don’t  kill  them.  To  me  they  are  only  dirty  old  sheep,” 
he  growled. 

The  world  whirled  for  Skep.  The  fir  tops,  sharp  against  the  blue-black, 
starry  sky,  fuzzed  before  his  eyes,  and  the  stars  swam.  The  fire  was  slowly 
dying.  It  seemed  a powerful  beast  surrounded  by  leaping,  wolfish  shadows, 
: which  drew  ever  closer  from  every  side,  but  never  dose  enough  for  a final  spring. 
Doc  rose  and  heaped  boughs  on  the  fire.  It  blossomed  up  in  a spitting  mush- 
room of  flame  as  the  boughs  crackled  and  popped,  and  the  shadowy  wolves 
retreated  behind  the  firs  around  the  little  clearing. 
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Then  Skep  saw  the  bear.  He  stood  where  a moment  before  had  been  a huge 
gnarled  and  rotten  treestump.  He  bulked  large  as  he  sat  on  his  haunches, 
his  nose  sniffing  the  smell  of  wood  smoke.  The  firelight  gleamed  on  his 
powerful  daws.  Well,  what  do  you  have  to  say?”  asked  Skep,  his  eyes  on  the 
bear  without  the  circle  of  three  men. 

The  others  looked  at  Skep  curiously.  Doc  was  undisturbed.  He  had 
been  unable  to  wean  his  friend  from  the  bottle  in  many  years  of  acquaintance. 
Old  Jack  was  merely  uncertain  whether  or  not  Skep  was  talking  to  him,  Jack. 

But  Skep  was  completely  absorbed  in  his  bear.  The  bear  opened  its  mouth 
and  grunted  out  an  answer  to  Skep’s  question  in  a low  hoarse  voice.  I want 
a jar  of  honey  and  some  fire.”  Skep  was  startled.  Even  to  a drunk  some  things 
seem  just  a little  unreasonable.  Skep  looked  at  the  others.  They  were  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  crackling  fire  and  hadn't  heard.  Should  Skep  keep 
this  talking  bear  to  himself?  He  thought  a moment.  But  then  the  prospective 
sheer  joy  of  watching  their  faces  when  they  were  apprised  of  such  an  unusual 
event,  a visit  from  a talking  bear,  overcame  all  other  considerations.  Skep  looked 
at  the  old  herder  and  said,  "Your  old  friend  the  bear  is  here  for  a pow-wow.  He 
says  he  wants  a jar  of  honey  and  some  fire.” 

The  herder  merely  look  at  Doc  for  some  clue  as  to  how  he  should  behave 
in  the  presence  of  such  a strange  visitor  as  this  Skep.  Doc  nodded  solemnly. 
Doc  could  rise  to  every  new  occasion:  it  was  just  one  more  situation  to  be  gotten 
under  control,  one  more  problem  to  be  fitted  somewhere  in  the  pattern  of 
human  experience  and  dealt  with  by  the  means  at  hand. 

The  old  herder  was  no  fool.  He  decided  to  play  along  with  these  strangers 
in  the  game.  He  had  been  drunk  in  his  youth,  too. 

"So,”  said  Doc,  "the  bear  is  here.”  In  spite  of  his  bantering  tone,  he  looked 
intently  toward  the  old  treestump.  He  couldn't  see  into  the  shadows.  Here  is 
our  chance  to  come  to  terms  with  the  bear,  to  resolve  your  difficulties,  Jack.” 

Jack  grinned.  "Maybe  the  bear  ivould  like  a jar  of  honey,”  said  Jack 
lightly,  and  he  rolled  a handy  jar  of  the  same  toward  the  old  treestump. 
They  all  watched  intently.  To  their  great  astonishment,  a hairy  paw  reached 
from  beyond  the  stump  and  scooped  up  the  glass  jar.  Even  Doc  sensed  a 
chill  running  down  his  back,  and  his  hair  felt  as  though  it  were  standing  on 
end.  Jack  just  gaped. 

"You  see,  the  talking  bear  is  here,”  said  Skep  very  matter  of  factly. 

"How  did  you  learn  to  talk,  bear?”  asked  Doc,  his  composure  somewhat 
regained. 

The  gruff  voice  of  the  bear  sounded  from  the  shadows,  where  he  re- 
mained dimly  visible  in  front  of  the  treestump.  "It  was  while  I wras  with 
Ringling  Brothers.  I rode  a bicycle  for  them  for  a few  years  and  then  escaped 
during  a fire  two  years  ago.  You  are  the  first  men  to  hear  me  talk.  I never 
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talked  to  anyone  while  I was  with  the  circus  because  if  I had  been  known  to  be 
a freak,  it  would  have  been  too  difficult  to  escape." 

Old  Jack  had  recovered  from  his  initial  astonishment.  He  reached  back 
and  grasped  an  axe  which  had  been  lying  behind  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
stood,  grim  of  countenance,  facing  the  shadows  whence  had  come  the  hoarse 
voice.  "A  fine  thing  it  is  when  bears  forget  their  proper  place,  and  collect 
around  a fire  and  start  talking.  It  shouldn't  be  allowed.  They  ain't  human,  and 
ought  to  be  caged  when  they  take  on  this  way.  That’s  what  comes  of  too 
much  education.  I’ll  put  'im  in  his  place!”  he  rasped. 

"Now,  now,"  said  Doc  soothingly,  "he  probably  just  wants  to  talk  things 
over  in  a gentlemanly  fashion.  Even  bears  should  have  a right  to  the  better 
things  of  life.  How  often  does  a bear  have  a chance  to  toast  his  toes  at  a warm 
fire  and  listen  to,  ahem,  intelligent  conversation?” 

"You  don’t  know  that  bear.  He’s  the  meanest  bear  that  ever  killed  a 
lamb.  And  a lot  of  thanks  I get  for  the  food  he’s  taken  off’n  me.” 

Skep  answered  this  time.  "Knowing  that  you  would  shoot  him  for  the  fun 
of  it  if  you  could  get  away  with  it,  what  do  you  want  him  to  do?  Say  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  sing  hallelulia  and  the  Doxology?” 

The  herder  ignored  Skep  and  fingered  the  handle  of  the  axe.  He  was 
still  in  a posture  of  defense.  He  shouted  at  the  shadows,  "What  do  you  want, 
bear  ?” 

"Well,  now,”  came  the  low  voice,  "besides  the  honey  I’d  like  a fire  and  a 
lamp  for  my  cave.  Oh  yes,  and  a can  of  Van  Camp’s  beans  for  a mid- 
winter’s snack."  The  bear  ruminated  like  a housewife  doing  her  shopping. 

The  herder  fairly  bristled.  "You  can't  have  any  fire  because  you  don’t 
know  how  to  use  it.  You’d  catch  the  woods  on  fire  and  burn  us  all  up.  And 
why  should  I give  you  beans  when  you  keep  killing  my  sheep?  What  are 
you  going  to  give  me  ?” 

The  bear  ignored  the  last  question.  He  rumbled,  ”1  suppose  you  men  think 
you  have  been  careful  with  that  fire.  There  have  been  plenty  of  fires  in  this 
forest  that  were  started  by  your  carelessness,  and  they’ve  killed  many  a bear. 
Who  do  you  think  you  are,  anyway?”  This  last  came  angrily,  and  a stick  sailed 
out  of  the  forest  and  splashed  into  the  fire,  raising  a shower  of  sparks. 

Control  your  temper  now,  bear,”  said  Doc. 

"Bear,  you  are  all  right!”  said  Skep  in  a tone  of  delighted  applause.  "How 
about  a drink?” 

"Now  don’t  go  making  things  worse,”  said  Doc.  "Let’s  see  if  we  can  settle 
our  differences  amicably  and  soberly.  Besides,  that  bear  could  probably  drink 
you  blind  and  still  ride  his  bicycle.” 

"It’s  too  rocky  around  here  for  a bicycle,”  said  the  bear  mournfully. 
"Besides,  I don’t  have  a bicycle.” 

The  old  herder,  still  gripping  his  axe,  suddenly  broke  out,  "Doc,  you  attack 
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from  the  other  side,  with  the  shovel  and  I'll  hit  him  from  over  here  with  the 
axe.  We’ll  make  a rug  out  of  this  thief!  There’s  nothing  I’d  rather  do  than 
wipe  my  feet  on  this  bear.'' 

Sit  down!”  said  Doc  sternly.  At  this  rate  there  would  be  trouble.  He 
surveyed  the  huge,  shadowy  form  of  the  bear  and  said,  "I  have  nothing  but 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  you  and  desire  sincerely  to  be  your  good 
friend,  Mr.  Bear.” 

Skep  applauded  noisily  and  took  a drink. 

Perhaps,”  said  Doc,  "if  you  would  permit  us  to  build  a fireplace  in  your 
cave  and  show  you  how  to  take  care  of  it,  we  could  give  you  some  fire  with 
which  to  make  your  life  more  pleasant.” 

No!”  yelled  the  old  herder,  trembling  with  indignation,  "He’d  kill  us 
all.  Let’s  kill  him  first.” 

The  bear  looked  from  one  of  the  men  to  the  other,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  cunning.  I won’t  show  you  where  my  cave  is,”  he  said.  ’You’d  hunt  me 
down  and  kill  me.  You  almost  got  me  when  I was  practically  dead  after  the 
last  forest  fire.” 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  my  sheep  alone?”  yelled  the  herder,  waving  the 
axe  menacingly.  The  bear  only  snarled  in  return. 

"Now  let’s  sit  down  and  not  get  excited,”  soothed  Doc.  "Now  Mr.  Bear, 
I really  don't  think  that  we  should  give  you  any  fire  without  some  assurance 
that  you  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  it,  even  better  care  of  it  than  we  men 
have  taken  in  the  past.” 

”Aw,  come  on  and  have  a drink,  Bear,”  said  Skep,  rising  unsteadily  to  his 
feet  and  holding  out  the  nearly  empty  bottle.  At  his  nearer  approach,  the 
bear  slapped  Skep’s  arm  with  an  easy  motion  of  a great  paw,  tumbling  him 
back  against  his  tree  and  spilling  some  of  the  liquor. 

"How  was  I to  know7  he  was  a teetotaler?”  muttered  Skep.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do  next. 

It  was  the  bear  who  made  the  next  move.  He  dropped  from  his  sitting 
position  to  all  fours  and  advanced  toward  the  fire.  His  strong  fangs  gleamed  in 
a low  snarl,  and  he  watched  the  three  men  closely.  The  fire  was  clearly  his 
main  object.  Old  Jack  moved  between  it  and  the  bear  and  awaited  the  bear’s 
advance  with  axe  raised  on  high.  The  bear  made  a sudden  rush.  Jack  swung 
the  axe.  Too  late.  The  bear  brushed  by  the  old  man,  sending  him  reeling,  and 
the  axe  head  buried  itself  harmlessly  in  the  ground.  The  bear  seized  a burning 
stick  from  the  fire  and  turned  to  flee  into  the  forest  with  his  prize. 

But  the  swirling  flame  from  the  stick  licked  around  his  paw,  and  his  heavy 
fur  caught  fire  and  began  to  smoulder.  At  this  moment  the  bear  forgot  how 
to  talk.  He  roared. 

It  was  Doc  who  saved  the  day.  He  leaped  across  the  little  clearing  to 
the  tent,  seized  a pail  of  water,  and  turned  to  the  bear,  who  was  futilely  beating 
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at  the  flames.  The  water  splashed  against  the  bear,  and  his  roars  subsided 
to  whimpers. 

"Where’s  the  Unguentine?”  muttered  Skep,  still  sitting  against  the  tree. 

Bear,  I think  I have  a good  solution  to  your  dilemma,”  said  Doc. 

"Mr.  Anthony,  I have  a bear  in  the  balcony,”  said  Skep  in  the  cheery  sing- 
song of  a radio  announced. 

"Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  the  circus?”  continued  Doc.  "Just  think. 
Winters  in  Florida,  travel,  experience,  and  the  acclaim  you  would  receive  as  the 
world's  only  talking  bear!  Surely  Ringling  Brothers  must  miss  your  bicycle- 
riding, and  surely  you  miss  the  luxuries  of  a steam-heated  cave  and  a balanced 

diet.” 

"No,”  said  the  bear,  "Never.  When  I escaped,  I took  time  out  to  bite  my 
keeper  in  the — 

"Oh  you  shouldn’t  have  done  that,”  interrupted  Doc. 

And  besides  that,  I’ve  already  spent  so  much  time  in  a cage.  Behind  bars, 
that  is.  No  freedom.  And  my  keeper  was  very  mean  to  me.  A life  in  this 
free  world  is  infinitely  preferable.” 

"Then  if  you  decide  to  stay  here,  you  had  better  come  to  terms  with  Old 
Jack."  At  this  mention  of  his  name,  Old  Jack  suddenly  sat  up.  Though  a little 
dazed  by  the  fall,  he  was  unhurt  and  was  back  in  the  argument.  "No!  He’d 
steal  my  sheep,”  he  said. 

"Maybe  he’d  teach  you  to  read  and  write  in  return,”  suggested  Skep. 

The  bear  stopped  licking  his  paw,  and  glared  at  Jack.  "He'd  try  to  hit 
me  with  the  axe,”  he  said  accusingly. 

"Now  listen  here,  the  three  of  you.  I’ve  had  enough  of  this  wrangling  and 
wisecracking.  Seeing  that  Jack’s  dog  has  sore  feet,  why  can’t  you,  Mr.  Bear, 
help  out  by  herding  sheep?  In  return  you  could  have  some  beans  and,  after 
some  instruction,  a lamp  for  your  cave.  Perhaps  you  would  let  me  even  see 
your  cave  and  show  you  how  to  use  a lamp.” 

"Well — ,”  said  the  bear,  hesitantly. 

If  he’d  guarantee  to  leave  my  sheep  alone — ,”  said  Jack. 

Good,”  said  Doc.  "We’ll  settle  the  particulars  in  the  morning.  Let's  put 
out  the  fire  and  go  to  sleep.”  Skep’s  last  comment  was  a loud  snore  as  he 
passed  out.  The  bear  curled  up  away  from  the  others.  Doc  covered  Skep  with  a 
blanket  and  crawled  into  his  own  sleeping  bag.  Old  Jack  crawled  into  his  tent. 
Peace  settled  over  the  little  camp. 

In  the  morning  Doc  and  Skep  rode  up  out  of  the  glacier  basin.  Before 
dawn  Doc  had  visited  the  bear’s  cave  and  installed  a kerosene  lantern  and 
matches  He  had  also  instructed  the  bear  in  the  rudiments  of  housecleaning. 

Jack  and  the  bear  now  herd  sheep  — from  opposite  sides  of  the  flock, 
however.  For  Jack  still  maintains  that  bears  are  only  bears,  after  all,  and  the 
bear  doesn’t  forget  that  he  was  once  almost  hit  by  an  axe. 
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Recollection  Of  Palms 

Carrol  Robbins  ’48 

The  Quarterly  is  pleased  to  present  the  winner  of 
the  Dorothy  Drake  prize  awarded  for  the  first  time  this 
year  to  the  outstanding  paper  written  during  the  semes- 
ter in  Creative  Writing  and  presented  by  Miss  Drake 
to  Carrol  Robbins,  ’48.  Judges  were  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 

Varley,  of  the  English  Dept. 

From  a northbound  ship,  after  a passage  through  the  China  Straits,  the 
wooded  coast  of  New  Guinea  seen  distantly  from  the  sea  approaches  to  Milne 
Bay,  resembles  the  wooded  hills  of  New  Hampshire  seen  from  Winnepesaukee, 
and  hardly  anything  more,  as  though  a sea  voyage  has  been  a returning.  There 
is  no  other  way,  I think,  to  speak  of  that  first  sight;  and  doubtless,  the  jungle 
surrounding  and  engulfing  Lei  or  Sopa  Sopa,  or  a hundred  other  such  places 
first  seen  from  a distance  at  sea,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  forest  at  home  one 
saw  last.  But  I think  that  it  is  only  on  this  first  occasion  that  the  tug  of  memory 
comes  in  such  a way,  for  there  is  nothing — nothing  at  all — to  suggest  the  ulti- 
mate truths  of  the  forests  which  lie  so  peacefully  in  the  haze  of  distance,  nor  of 
the  sharpness  of  the  razor-backed  hills,  cloaked  in  an  undulating  flow  of  green. 
The  facts  here  begin  to  intrude  when,  for  example,  the  ship  sails  through  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  and  as  the  way  narrows,  the  feathered  tops  of  the  coconut 
palms  begin  to  appear  distinctly,  separated  from  the  almost  solid  green  wall 
which  varies  only  in  the  shadings  of  its  perpetual  green. 

This  is  the  first  truth,  and  I like  to  think  that  it  is  symbolic  of  a great 
deal  more  which  may  be  learned  and  apprehended  in  this  strange  land  of  un- 
broken forests,  and  heat.  For  the  coconut  palm  also  comes  carried  by  the  sea, 
and  takes  root  on  the  shore  where  the  sea  has  put  down  the  nut,  unless  it  is 
planted  inland  by  man.  It  clings  to  the  beaches,  so  that  the  first  sight  of  an 
island  is  almost  always  the  upthrust  fronds  of  this  palm. 

There  is  more,  indeed,  which  enters  into  the  final  impression  of  such  a 
land,  and  there  are  reasons  v/hy  the  first  start  of  recognition  is  for  some  never 
repeated,  but  comes  only  as  the  remembrance  of  a remembrance,  so  many  things 
have  happened  between  one  time  and  another.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  final 
and  ultimate  truth  of  the  leaves  and  the  knife-edged  hills  is  that  a man  be- 
comes what  he  actually  is,  and  never  has  been  to  the  world,  when  he  is  suddenly 
faced  with  the  monotony  of  heat  and  endless  green,  and  finds  that  he  has  no 
power  at  all  to  alter  the  smallest  aspects  of  his  surroundings.  As  to  the  final  im- 
pression— as  one  may  remember  New  England  through  the  image  of  an  apple- 
tree  bearing  blossoms,  or  America  through  the  red  cliffs  off  San  Francisco  Bay — 
I think  that  the  moon  balanced  on  the  bent  fronds  of  palms  above  a white 
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breaking  line  of  surf,  or  again,  the  memory  of  jungle  silence  alone,  may  con- 
stitute the  entire  substance  of  what  remains  in  the  consciousness  after  everything 
is  over. 

Such  a dependence  on  external  things  would  hardly  be  justified,  I think, 
unless  it  were  not  that  the  curved  fronds  of  the  palm  serve,  in  the  way  of 
memory,  as  a starting  point  for  the  remembrance  of  deeper  things,  not  as 
would  cakes  and  tea,  but  as  a device  always  within  reach  to  which  one  may 
apply,  as  to  a filing  cabinet,  for  a host  of  relevant  facts,  all  neatly  put  away 
for  a moment  of  need. 

Thus,  there  were  three  of  us  bound  in  by  the  jungle  and  the  heat,  and  by 
our  own  company.  Of  one  there  is  little  to  say,  since  in  the  strange  confinement 
he  changed  little,  save  to  sweat  uncomfortably,  and  curse  with  a vigor  which 
was  our  chief  entertainment.  As  for  the  third — Tomkins — the  change  was  im- 
perceptible until  its  last  startling — for  the  three  of  us — manifestation.  He  was 
tall,  handsome  after  a fashion,  and  young,  and  had  attended  a Southern  univer- 
sity for  a year,  where  education  had  not  mitigated  a Texas  drawl.  Remembering, 
I remember  most  a certain  delicacy  of  'attitude  which  resulted  in  a distaste  for 
the  crawling  things  of  the  jungle,  and  the  mud  in  the  swamps.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  that  he  was  alone  in  his  dislikes,  but  he  alone  elevated  them  into  a 
kind  of  horror  of  the  whole  country. 

This  is  what  I think  happened,  and  I think  Tomkins  sensed  from  the  first 
what  the  final  result  of  his  peculiar  state  of  mind  would  be. 

On  the  last  night  Tomkins  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  feeling  the  horror  of  the 
jungle  night,  pressing  in  remorselessly  in  terms  of  damp  heat  and  insects  which 
fluttered  toward  the  lamp.  And  I think  that  if  he  remembered  home,  he  must 
have  also  remembered  the  sea,  for  there  was  a place  on  the  beach  where  we 
three  had  often  gone  together.  There  in  the  moonlight,  we  could  watch  the  sea 
break  like  white  fire  over  the  reef,  far  out  from  the  shore,  while  behind  us, 
the  jungle  loomed  black  and  silent.  Tomkins  would  stand  in  the  moonlight, 
facing  the  sea,  rapt  and  unmoving,  strained  toward  the  sound  of  the  distant 
booming  from  the  reef,  and  would  cling  with  his  eyes  to  that  vision  of  the 
sea  curling  and  breaking  under  the  calm  moon,  even  as  he  turned  back  to  the 
forest. 

All  this  he  remembered,  and  perhaps  thought  of  the  sea  as  the  way  home. 
There  must  have  been  other  images  of  home,  of  people,  past  laughter,  all 
irrevocably  gone. 

And  I think  that  it  was  at  this  moment,  as  his  will  drained  ds  slowly  from 
him  as  the  life  from  a mortally  wounded,  but  slowly  dying  man,  that  he  reached 
for  the  razor  and  cut  deep  into  the  jugular. 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  of  a recollection:  the  curve  of  the  palm,  the 
silence  of  the  forest  night.  And  the  truth  of  the  leaves  and  the  knife-edged 
hills,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  at  all,  exists  in  the  man. 
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POEM  FOR  A TWENTY-SECOND  BIRTHDAY 


Stranger,  you,  with  the  beckoning  stare, 

You,  with  the  purple  lips  and  the  auburn  hair, 

Do  I know  you,  sir? 

It  seems  that  yesterday,  or  years  ago, 

When  the  tracks  were  filled  with  sooted  snow 
And  the  long  wheel  of  the  train  was  loud, 

I knew  you,  sir. 

If  I am  not  your  son,  why  are  your  eyes  so  green, 

What  is  the  palpitation  at  your  temple? 

We  walk  the  numbered  sidewalk  without  tone 
Of  tongue,  or  lips,  or  teeth, 

And  all  the  while,  the  smoke  of  cigarettes  is  ripe 
With  speech. 

Hey,  you,  with  the  broken  nail, 

Do  I know  you,  sir? 

Perhaps  if  I should  understand  that  you  are  young 
And  I am  old,  perhaps  if  I should  understand 
That  your  first  son  is  an  old  son,  and  almost  dead 
At  twenty-two,  the  cancer  on  my  tongue 
Would  pucker  up  like  alum,  and  the  hand 
I carry  withered  deep  inside  my  head 
Would  fall  away  like  scabs. 

Is  that  what  you  want,  sir? 

Let  us  put  away  this  fever-dream,  come,  the  war 
Is  over  now,  (do  not  drop  that  hand  grenade),  come, 

My  hands  are  very  willing,  (so  that  is  cosmolene!), 
Come,  you  see  my  tongue  is  loose,  my  eye  is  clear, 

And  I am  young  at  twenty-two,  come,  this  cigarette 
Tastes  good,  (have  you  got  a butt,  Pythagoras?),  come. 
The  grape-vines  need  pruning. 
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